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HE opening of the Naval Conference in the 
Royal Gallery on Tuesday was an impressive 
function. The speech of welcome, which was 
read by the King in a clear voice and with an admirable 
elocution, was couched of course in formal and general 
terms, and so were those of the delegates who followed 
him. But through all there ran a note of genuine hope, 
and a sense that business was meant this time. The 
work of the Conference began on Thursday with the 
private session in which each delegation stated the 
main points of its case, and at the time of writing it is 
too early for us to make any comments on this. It is 
satisfactory to know, however, that a number of small 
difficulties or misunderstandings have been cleared up 
in the preliminary conversations that have taken place. 
About the real problems that confront the Conference 
nobody is in much doubt. Battleships, cruisers, sub- 
marines; reduction by “ categories” or by “ global 
tonnage’; the ratio for non-capital ships; Franco- 
Italian parity—on all these points there will inevitably 
becontention. Of some of them we can reasonably hope 
for a happy settlement. But whether the Conference 
I8 to be an all-round success will, so far as one can 
judge at present, depend primarily on France. 








* * * 


After a series of strenuous sittings which lasted for 
eighteen days, the Hague Conference ended on Monday 
with a full agreement on every point at issue. In all 
the interested countries great satisfaction has been 
expressed over the results achieved. As we anticipated, 
the liquidation of Eastern Reparations furnished the 
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greatest difficulty, and it was only after a vigorous 
intervention by Mr. Snowden that the squabbling dele- 
gates of Central Europe were persuaded to see reason. 
A word of praise is also due to M. Loucheur, who handled 
the Eastern question with great tact and skill. Austria 
is well satisfied with a settlement which relieves her of 
all her Reparation liabilities, and which restores to her 
her financial sovereignty. This will strengthen the 
hands of Herr Schober, the Chancellor, and should 
facilitate his task of obtaining a foreign loan for Austria. 
Bulgaria gets a much-needed reduction, and Hungary, 
although she has had to accede to most of the demands 
made upon her, has recovered her liberty of action. Her 
relations with the Reparations Commission will be 
terminated as soon as possible, and the control committee 
will be withdrawn. A satisfactory feature of this 
particular settlement is the special machinery provided 
for the liquidation of the various claims and counter- 
claims which are outside Reparations. The agreement 
by all the interested parties to accept the Permanent 
Court of Justice as a final Court of Appeal should solve 
at last the vexed problem of the Hungarian optants. 
In the circumstances the results are as good as even the 
optimists dared to hope. 
* * * 

January 2Ist was the fifth anniversary of Lenin’s 
death, and Stalin, on whom the mantle of succession 
has fallen, took advantage of the occasion to launch 
a new persecution, designed to make an end of the 
New Economic Policy introduced in 1921. Stalin, who 
like Trotsky and his other opponents inside the party, 
claims to be the sole interpreter of Lenin’s aims and 
objects, now announces a return to the agrarian policy 
followed during the first years of the Revolution. On 
the land there is to be a strict application of Communism. 
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Not only are communal farms to be established with 
the greatest possible rapidity, but the kulak, or small 
peasant-proprietor, is to be exterminated with the 
utmost rigour. These kulaks (a kulak is any peasant 
whose household possesses three cows or their equivalent 
value in pigs, sheep, or poultry) number at a rough 
estimate anything from five to ten millions. By banish- 
ment, confiscation, and, if necessary, imprisonment and 
execution, they are now to be driven out of their farms 
and dispossessed of their belongings. This audacious 
experiment is being set on foot in order to expedite the 
establishment of collective farming throughout Russia 
on which Stalin has set his heart. It is an important 
part of his five-year industrialisation plan, and in so far 
as it means an extension of co-operative farming and 
the wider use of modern agricultural instruments in 
Russia, there is much to be said for it. Already several 
model communal farms have been established near 
Moscow, whose equipment has found favour not only 
with foreign Communists, but even with American 
capitalists. It is one thing, however, to establish model 
farms in a small area and quite another to dispossess 
millions of small peasant-proprietors. Even with all 
the physical force which the Bolsheviks admittedly 
possess, it seems doubtful if this cruel experiment can 
be carried through without provoking an opposition 
that may endanger the foundations of the Soviet State. 
* * * 

The Prime Minister announced on Wednesday that 
the Government had decided to set up without delay an 
Economic Advisory Council. This decision was not 
unexpected; the recent ‘‘ economists’ luncheons” at 
Downing Street had heralded it pretty clearly, and long 
before that the project was put forward in Labour 
and the Nation, and Mr. MacDonald himself gave it a 
prominent place in his election address last May. The 
Council will be under the chairmanship of the Prime 
Minister; it will follow the model of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and will investigate and advise upon 
economic and industrial questions that may be referred 
to it. It will doubtless include in its membership a 
nucleus of Ministers—the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the President of the Board of Trade, the Ministers of 
Labour and Agriculture, who will thus be able to 
co-ordinate the work of their Departments—as well as 
representatives of employers and workers and outside 
“experts.” It will have a permanent staff, amongst 
whom there are to be two experienced economists. One 
of these, it is said, will be Mr. H. D. Henderson, who has 
just resigned the editorship of the Nation. For fuller 
details we shall have to await the appearance of the 
White Paper that is promised. In the meantime we can 
welcome the formation of a body which has been variously 
called an “ Economic General Staff,” “‘ the eyes and 
ears of the Prime Minister on economic questions,” “a 
barometer of economic changes for the Government and 
the public,” and a “brain for an industrial State.” 
If it is all those things, it can hardly fail to play an 
important part in the national development. 

* * * 

The difficulties of motoring legislation were very 
well illustrated in the debate in the House of Lords 
on Wednesday on the Road Traffic Bill. Scarcely 
anyone except Lord Russell (who was in charge of the 
Bill) seemed to talk sense at all. A driving test was 
proposed. But what is the use of that? The worst 
sort of driver that uses the roads could pass any test 
that it would be possible to devise. You can only 
discover the bad driver by driving a few hundreds of 
miles with him and watching how he approaches 
dangerous cross-roads or how he descends narrow hills. 
And naturally, if he knew he were being tested, he 
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would take care to get full marks. So all driving tests 
would be mere nonsense. Then there is the question 
of the speed limit which the Government propose to 
abolish. Lord Howe—a racing driver—proposed a 
40 m.p.h. limit. Lord Russell very properly replied 
by asking whether his lordship would undertake always 
to observe that limit himself, and suggested that if 
he would not, his amendment was an impertinence, 
The truth, of course, is that speed in itself has hardly 
anything to do with the danger of the roads. There 
are places where 70 m.p.h. involves no possible danger 
to anybody and there are places where 20 m.p.h. is 
dangerously high. Any sort of universal speed-limit 
merely serves to distract attention from the problem 
of the really dangerous drivers. Whether they can be 
suppressed or not by law we do not know, but certainly 
the problem will never be solved by driving tests or 
speed limits. 
* * * 

The amendments which the Government has tabled 
to its own Coal Bill go far towards removing the 
objections which we, like many other friendly critics, 
have felt towards the measure as it originally stood. 
Most important of all is the amendment which will 
limit the operation of the proposed marketing schemes 
to a period of three years, on the ground that the quota 
system now proposed may be rendered inappropriate 
within that time by the growth of amalgamations. 
The new clause dealing with amalgamations confers 
extensive powers of compulsory grouping, but does not 
make it clear whether the intention is to proceed to 
fusions of whole coalfields into unified bodies, or merely 
to group pits on a local basis. It is doubtless the 
Government’s intention to leave this point for subse- 
quent investigation; but the wisdom of this is doubtful 
in view of the strength of the opposition that is certain 
to be encountered, and of the possibility that the 
process may be checked midway by the advent of a 
Government not prepared to push it through. In 
respect of prices, the safeguards provided for the 
consumer have been greatly strengthened, and the Board 
of Trade has now been given the obviously necessary 
power to amend schemes if the prices proposed under 
them are too high. Altogether, the Bill has now 
assumed a very different shape from that which it had 
before Christmas; and there should now be no doubt 
of its passing into law. 

” * * 

Sir Oswald Mosley, speaking in the debate on the 
Ministry of Labour estimates on Tuesday, gave a very 
different view of the Government’s unemployment 
policy from that which we have gleaned from a study of 
the speeches of Mr. J. H. Thomas. For the Chancellor 
of the Duchy recognised frankly that, in the short run, 
the success of the policy of rationalisation is bound to 
create unemployment rather than prevent it, and stressed 
the need for an immediate policy of providing work as 
the logical complement to the policy of reorganising 
industry with a view to the recovery of foreign markets. 
Sir Oswald Mosley further gave the impression that the 
Government has far more plans in view with this object 
than most people suppose, and that, if we will but have 
patience, these plans will materially reduce the numbers 
out of work. He gave no details; but we sincerely hope 
that he is right. Mr. Thomas’s recent speeches have 


filled us with uneasiness on this point, because Mr. 
Thomas has appeared to regard all large-scale plans for 
the provision of work as positively wasteful and i 
expedient. At all events, there is enough surface 
discrepancy between his statement of the position and 
Sir Oswald Mosley’s to make further and clearer 
explanations desirable. It might not be a bad thing 
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if the Government divided the responsibilities of these 
two Ministers, and charged the Chancellor of the Duchy 
with the task of finding work, while authorising Mr. 
Thomas to get ahead with his plans for “‘ rationalisation.” 
Their two views, like the two problems to be solved, 
are really complementary and not antagonistic. 


* * * 


The House of Lords had a field-day on Tuesday over 
the prostrate body of the Unemployment Insurance 
Bill. A proposal by Lord Banbury to strike out the 
suggested increases in rates of benefit was, indeed, too 
much even for their lordships; but it was rejected only 
by a very narrow majority. On the famous and much- 
debated clause dealing with persons accused of “ not 
genuinely seeking work ”’ the Lords, by a large majority, 
struck out the entire proposal adopted by the House of 
Commons, and have so far put nothing in its place. 
Moreover, Lord Salisbury has carried an amendment 
limiting the duration of the whole measure to a single 
year, and so compelling the Government, unless this 
decision is reversed, to legislate again upon the subject 
within the next twelve months. The House of Lords, 
we do not doubt, is quite sincere in its objection to the 
Billas it stands. Probably it agrees with Lord Banbury, 
who blithely said men ought to go and get work, and 
not look to the State for support. But it is clearly 
impossible for the Government or the House of Commons 
to accept the situation created by the Lords’ amend- 
ments, which might, indeed, be treated as raising a 
serious constitutional issue. Of course, the whole thing 
may be no more than a demonstration; and the Tory 
majority in the Lords, having caused the Government 
some embarrassment and loss of time, may proceed to 
withdraw its opposition, or even aid in the defeat of 
Lord Banbury and his friends. It is to be hoped that 
this will be its policy; for we can hardly suppose that 
any one of the three parties wishes to fight an election 
on the issue of the Lords’ veto just now. 


* * * 


Wednesday’s Times contained an interesting letter 
from Sir Thomas Middleton on the subject of the new 
United States Federal Farm Board, established under 
the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, with large 
resources behind it, in response to the widespread 
complaints of the farmers that their interests have 
been neglected in the recent growth of American business 
prosperity. British agriculture, of course, differs greatly 
from American; but there as here the vital problem 
1s considered to be the unduly wide margin between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices of agricultural produce. 
The new Farm Board in the United States proposes to 
attempt to remedy the trouble by means of large-scale 
agricultural marketing, such as exists already to a 
great extent in Canada. There are already a number 
of co-operative marketing bodies for various types of 
produce in the United States; but these cover so far 
only a small fraction of any one crop, and are held to 
be too small and disconnected for effective action. It 
is now proposed greatly to extend their scope, and to 
link them up into far larger units, with a view both 
to the elimination of unnecessary middlemen and to 
the increasing of the farmers’ bargaining power. 
Sir Thomas Middleton raises in his letter the question 
of the appropriateness of a similar procedure, despite 
the difference in conditions, to farming in this country. 
The United States Farm Board, he points out, has 
already reached the conclusion that its problem will 
hot be solved merely by cheaper credit, but only by 
improved marketing methods. Is not the same thing 
true of British agriculture ? 


It is not very easy to estimate the results of last 
week’s International Coal Conference at Geneva. In 
some quarters, it is represented as a failure, because no 
actual figure for the proposed international limitation 
of the hours of labour has been put forward, while in 
others it is hailed as a success because a draft convention, 
in which the number of hours has been left blank, has 
been sent forward to the next full session of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, accompanied by a recom- 
mendation that immediate action should be taken. 
Last week’s conference had, of course, no power to take 
committal action. It was not a plenary sitting of the 
I.L.O., but only a preparatory meeting, mainly expert 
in character, designed to prepare a concrete proposal 
for consideration by the I.L.O. at a future date. The 
fact that it has not agreed on a definite length for the 
working day does not mean that it has accomplished 
nothing. It is a step forward to have arrived at a 
workmanlike draft, and to have overcome the very real 
difficulty of finding a definition of working hours that 
can be applied in all countries. At present, hours of 
work are reckoned differently in different coalfields. 
Some countries calculate ‘‘ from bank to bank,’’ whereas 
others, including this country, include only one 
“winding”? in the working time. The conference 
adopted the ‘“‘ bank to bank’’ method of reckoning. 
This is not without its own difficulties; but it was 
probably the best way of getting a workable draft 
convention. We hope that the whole question will now 
be speedily dealt with by the I.L.O., and that a majority 
will be found in favour of inserting a definite figure. 


* 2K * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Both Irish Govern- 
ments are finding it increasingly difficult to curb the 
activities of the poteen-makers. Some time ago the 
Free State authorities were confident that they had 
stamped out the nuisance in Galway and Mayo. Now 
it has been discovered that the industry was merely 
transferred from the mainland to the islands along the 
coast, where the process of manufacture, in addition to 
being less risky for the law-breakers, could be carried out 
on a more extensive scale than was possible when 
stills were hidden in the bogs. On two uninhabited 
islands regular distilleries built of concrete had been 
erected which the Civic Guards demolished with explo- 
sives. If the energies that went to erecting this plant, 
smuggling in malt, and smuggling out liquor had been 
devoted to legitimate industrial enterprises, the economic 
problem of the Gailtasht, which absorbs so much of the 
time of the Dail, would long since have been solved. 
While the Irish-speaking districts have always made 
illicit whisky, and to all appearances will continue to do 
so to the end of the chapter, poteen manufacture, except 
in a few mountainous areas, was, until a few years ago, 
comparatively rare in the Six Counties. The Northerners 
may have been late in the field, but they are making up 
for lost opportunities. They have discovered the trick 
of adapting petrol tins to serve as stills, and in a Porta- 
down prosecution the other day one of the offenders 
who was brought to book was described as a prominent 
church worker. In the course of the evidence in his 
case it was stated that a police raid in Co. Down had 
unearthed a still under a gospel hall, with the profits of 
which one of the preachers had been accustomed to eke 
out the rewards of his evangelical labours. As with 
Prohibition in America, the core of the problem is that 
popular opinion in the poteen areas in both Irish States 
will not range itself against the law-breakers, and until 
this obstacle is broken down neither Government can 
make much headway in the crusade against illicit 
whisky. 
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LIBERALISM 


R. LLOYD GEORGE’S speech at the National 
M Liberal Club last Monday attracted a good 
deal of public attention, but not we think 
quite as much attention as it really deserved. In effect 
it was a manifesto setting forth not merely the present 
attitude of the Liberal Party towards the present 
Labour Government, but the principles which must 
necessarily govern the action of political groups in any 
Parliament where the Government has no clear majority 
of its own. 

There is nothing more important, we believe, at the 
present juncture in the political life of Great Britain 
than the creation of a general understanding of this 
particular problem. The group system in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s view has come to stay, and we agree with him. 
There seems not the slightest prospect of a party which 
polled 5,300,000 votes at the last election being rapidly 
wiped out. If the Liberals can secure any reasonable 
measure of electoral reform their numbers in the House 
of Commons will certainly be doubled at the next 
General Election. But even without any such adven- 
titious concession of electoral justice, the Liberals are 
likely to remain the ultimately controlling factor in 
the political life of the country for many years to come. 
The accident of 1924 is not likely to occur again. There 
is only a remote possibility of any party securing a 
clear working majority over the other two. The Liberals 
obviously cannot do so. The Labour Party cannot do so 
until it abandons altogether a constitution which is based 
primarily upon class distinctions—which it may or may 
not do some day or other. As for the Conservatives they 
have had their day, and the bad use of it they made 
under the leadership of Mr. Baldwin seems to render it 
unlikely, though not impossible, that they will ever again 
be afforded a similar chance. All reasonable prognosti- 
cations of the future at any rate must be based upon 
the assumption that we are about to enter upon an era 
of minority government such as we have to-day. 

That means that we must all readjust our ideas. 
The two-party system has disappeared, probably for 
ever. The idea of the Tories and the Labourists that 
the Liberal Party could be wiped out was always 
nonsensical. There must always be a very large group 
of English men and women who, whilst they will not 
accept the ideals of the Primrose League, of Property 
and Protection, are yet unable to accept the authority 
of a party whose control is ultimately vested in the 
votes and funds of the organised Trade Union working 
class. It is not indeed inconceivable that in the course of 
a generation the Liberal Party may not again become 
the dominant party in Great Britain. Anyhow it will 
not die. How can it die? Few of us are strict 
Socialists, few of us are true-blue Tories. Liberalism is 
the obvious middle way at the present moment. 

But we are offering no plea for Liberalism in any 
party sense. Liberalism means Nonconformity and 
Mrs. Grundyism and the closing of public-houses a 
quarter of an hour earlier and all sorts of sillinesses of 
that kind. It has lately opposed the principles of 
** Dora,” but it is the real mother of “ Dora.” It calls 
itself “‘ liberal,’ yet loves to suppress popular activities 
and indulgences of which its strong Nonconformist section 
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does happen to approve. It is indeed the most tiresomely 
tyrannical of all parties. It believes it can promote 
morality by legislation. Neither of the other two 
parties entertains any such illusion. It is an odd fact 
that Liberalism should be associated with such 
suppressions. If ever there were a Liberal Party that 
was really Liberal and would delete the word verboten 
from its dictionary, it would certainly sweep the 
country. 

But that is only by the way. The real problem that 
has to be considered at the moment is the attitude 
which other parties ought to assume towards a minority 
Government. For if groups have come to stay, so have 
minority Governments. The present Government does 
not seem wholly to have grasped the position as yet, 
and this is why Mr. Lloyd George’s speech is interesting 
and really important. The Labour Government repre- 
sents only a minority of the British electorate. In 
certain of its proceedings, in the present Naval Conference 
for example, it can certainly speak for the whole 
nation, but in domestic affairs it must enlist Liberal 
support or else resign—a hard dilemma _ perhaps, but 
a dilemma which certainly must be faced. 

No one wants to have a fresh election or to turn the 
Labour Government out.- The Liberal attitude is 
certainly entirely benevolent. Many Liberals indeed 
would join the Labour Party if its internal constitution 
were other than it is. But naturally the Liberals will 
never consent to act as the servants of Labour until 
their rights of independent judgment are ungrudgingly 
recognised. They cannot be expected to accept the 
designation of “ traitors ’’ merely because they oppose 
—as on the defective Coal Bill—measures about which 
they have never been consulted. Minority Government 
implies compromise. There is no reason we know of 
why the Labour and Liberal Parties should not work 
together quite happily for the next two or three years. 
The two parties have almost nothing to quarrel about. 
From a political point of view, Mr. Lloyd George and 
several of his colleagues are well to the “ Left” 
of certain members of the Government—such as 
Mr. Thomas for example. Why then should there not 
be peace and co-operation? The Labour Party, we 
think, is quite wrong in believing that it has anything 
to lose by being friendly to the Liberals. It seems to 
have a sort of “ inferiority complex ’”—a feeling, that is 
to say, that if it ever admits any appreciation of the 
virtues of Liberalism it will endanger its own soul—not 
to mention its electoral organisation. 

These absurdities cannot be avoided, but at least the 
Government might realise that it has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by a general rapprochement with 
the Liberals. There is so much that the two parties 
could do together. Mr. MacDonald’s personal dislike 
of Mr. Lloyd George is the prime difficulty, but states- 
men have no right to indulge their personal feelings. 
The two parties can certainly work together for a long 
time without any serious friction if only personal feelings 
could be ignored. 

At all events it is necessary that the implications of 
a three-party system should be studied and understood. 
The Labour Party possesses no majority of its own, nor 
is ever (with its present constitution) likely to do s° 
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The group system has come to stay, and it is important 
that the leaders of the Labour Party, from the Prime 
Minister downwards, should realise this fact and should 
adapt its organisation accordingly. Otherwise we may 
have another political disaster like that of 1924, when 
an almost imbecile Government representing only a 
minority of the electorate obtained a great majority in 
the House of Commons. Such a political disaster may 
happen again if Labourists and Conservatives combine 
again in any attempt to smash the Liberal Party. 
Labourism needs Liberalism to help it. It cannot 
stand alone, except as a purely class party, and as a 
class party it can never rule England. We want a 
national, not a Trade Unionist government. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s ideas are on the face of them sound. 
He certainly does not want to turn the Labour Govern- 
ment out, but he quite naturally demands a certain 
degree of civility and co-operation from a Government 
which expects him to keep it in power. These elemen- 
tary conditions of group government ought certainly to 
be recognised, and Mr. Lloyd George’s speech should 
go a long way towards forcing the Labour Government 
to face the realities of the situation. He can turn the 
Government out on almost any day he likes. So why 
treat him as a nonentity? The Liberal Party is not, 
nor ever will be a nonentity. It represents an impor- 
tant section of the electorate, and cannot be hoped out of 
existence. It can be used or abused, as the Prime 
Minister chooses, but it cannot be crushed, and it is 
the business of a Government to do what it can 
do and to be silent about what it cannot. In any 
case we can perceive no national advantage at all in 
the attacking of Mr. Lloyd George about errors of 
judgment for which he was responsible many years ago. 
The letting of bygones be bygones must inevitably 
be the rule of any effective political criticism. What 
matters is not what Mr. Lloyd George did ten or 
twelve years ago, but what he is going to do to-morrow. 
Certainly he is not going to turn the Labour Govern- 


ment out if he can help it. It was a very good speech 
that he made. 


THE CONFERENCE OPENS 


Lonpon: January 21. 
ITH some pomp and ceremony (none the less pomp 
and ceremony because there was an affectation of 
simplicity) did the Five-Power Naval Conference 
open to-day in London. Somehow I am troubled about 
the whole stage-setting of this Conference. There has been, 
perhaps, too much spectacular effect sought since the 
incoming American Ambassador, without stopping to change 
his shirt, dashed to meet the Prime Minister, who did not 
happen to be on the spot. I have a vague impression of 
ponderous brows above flashing wings—of journeys to and 
fro in aeroplanes and in swift steamers, of meetings of 
statesmen in the spotlight, and of statuesque handgrasps, 
and of Royal openings of solemn deliberations. Probably 
that is the food for democracy; and diplomacy to-day is 
nothing if it is not democratic. The great thing is to per- 
Suade the public that important events are happening, and 
to create a public demand for those great events. In a 
sense undreamed of by Shakespeare, all the world’s a stage. 
The mischief is that theatricality is not always productive 
of the best results. Expectations have been raised high, 


and any kind of failure, even of partial failure, will be 
dangerous. Mountains owe it to their own dignity, before 
they begin to labour, that they should be sure of not 
engendering mice; and they should also reflect upon the 
public consequences of a disappointing gestation. If the 
much-announced exercise in international obstetrics, to 
which we, the common people, are admitted, as the courtiers 
were admitted into the bedchamber of Anne of Austria, is 
successful, then the thesis of disarmament will singularly 
triumph. But if there are not results commensurate with 
the imposing preparations, the imposing preparations will 
prove to have been mischievous. Not for a moment am 
I expressing scepticism; I am merely trying to affirm, in 
emphatic fashion, that we cannot afford to fail. 

We must not, we cannot, fail. We cannot gather together 
the representatives of the five leading naval Powers in order 
to register disagreement. The greatest possible efforts 
must be made to register agreement, not upon some innocuous 
formula, but on a drastic measure of all-round naval reduc- 
tion. If there is not such achievement, it would have been 
better to have refrained from proceedings which excite the 
anticipations of mankind. We are now putting our pro- 
fessions of faith in the remoteness of the possibility of war 
to the touch. We have given the Conference the character 
of a decisive test. As such the Conference has been pre- 
sented to us, and it dare not end in fiasco. 

Nor is there any reason to believe that it will so end. It 
has attracted vivid attention to itself, and éminence, like 
noblesse, oblige. It would be a nice point to decide whether 
the advantages of obscure negotiations outweigh the 
advantages of conspicuous negotiations. On the one hand, 
obscurity is propitious to improper bargains. On the other 
hand, obscurity does not give to inconclusive attempts an 
appearance of finality. On the one hand, demonstrative 
efforts carry the risk of a demonstrative collapse. On the 
other hand, public manifestations stimulate an enthusiasm 
which may well enable us to surmount difficult obstacles. 
These are, in a nutshell, the inevitable arguments for and 
against secret and open diplomacy. Open diplomacy runs 
greater risks, but it may win greater results. 

Both Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald have, figuratively, 
burnt their boats in the hope of, literally, scrapping their 
ships. My initial misgivings are, I trust, becoming explic- 
able; nevertheless, I believe the audacity of President and 
Prime Minister will justify itself, as audacity generally does. 
They are, of course, only incidentally playing for their own 
hand; they are playing for far bigger stakes than their 
personal reputation. If they do not win they will lose 
personally, but much more important is the fact that the 
tremendous interests they represent will suffer an un- 
questionable setback. It follows that we cannot permit 
them to lose. Behind Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald 
there must be the undivided forces of public opinion in their 
respective countries. There should be no carping criticism 
of their efforts. The ranks should be closed, and the various 
parties and schools of thought in Great Britain and in the 
United States should help them to bring this Conference to 
a satisfactory issue—not for the sake of Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. MacDonald, but for the sake of international goodwill 
and to facilitate our escape from the intolerable and perilous 
burden of armaments. 

Yet I do not mean to suggest that this Conference must 
make a clean sweep of unnecessary naval armaments. I 
do not think that is possible, and certainly I do not anticipate 
that, even if all goes better than well, this will be the last 
of the great conferences on armaments—not even the last 
on naval armaments. It would not be accounted failure 
to leave work for the morrow. What would be accounted 
failure would be the compromising of the work of the 
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morrow. There are obviously desiderata that we can do 


little more than indicate at the present juncture. But some 
desiderata we must obtain immediately, not so much for 
their own sake as for the sake of the encouragement they 
will furnish. It is discouragement, it is disappointment, it 
is disillusionment, that must be avoided at all costs. Other- 
wise the last state will be worse than the first. Peace, as I 
think Mr. Hoover remarked, is a progressive achievement ; 
it is not to be achieved and consolidated, in the existing 
conditions of things, in a single session of the world’s 
statesmen. 

There is plenty of scope for worth-while naval accords. 
Out of all the possibilities we have room for choice. There is 
the category of battleships. Have they not grown unwieldy ? 
Can these monstrous engines, which are designed purely to 
fight each other, not be profitably reduced considerably in 
size, if not, indeed, in numbers? Is not the treaty battleship 
of Washington far too big? Can it not be halved and the 
mammoth expenditure on it cut down accordingly? Can 
there not be a battleship holiday, a prolongation of the 
recognised lifetime of the battieship ? Then the cruisers: are 
fifty not enough for our Empire needs, instead of the seventy 
which the Admirals wanted at Geneva? Can we not decide 
that the submarine, even though it must still be tolerated, 
shall not be allowed to develop into a submersible cruiser 
armed with guns and operating more and more as a surface 
vessel—thus foregoing its functions while retaining its 
peculiar obnoxiousness? In all these classes, as in others 
which depend upon them, we have an opportunity of proving 
that disarmament is not a vain word cunningly spoken by 
professed pacifists who are professional war-thinkers. 

What is important is that a substantial beginning should 
be made. Somebody has well pointed out that the various 
peace pacts and covenants and the rest of the multitudinous 
pledges which have been taken on behalf of all the nations 
by the politicians since the war, are not so much the cause 
as the consequence of an increased sense of security. It 
might, however, be added that in their turn they become 
causes of a new sense of security. Some degree of disarma- 
ment may be described as a consequence of this sense of 
security, but it again would be converted into a cause; for 
consequences are always causes, and causes always conse- 
quences. If anything real is accomplished at London, it 
will infallibly prepare the way for further accomplishment. 

Something must indeed be done, but if anything is done, it 
will have much more than an explicit importance; it will 
have an implicit importance. It will mark a stage in 
disarmament, but a stage only. ‘“ C'est le premier pas qui 
cotite,” say the French; and they well may be reminded of 
their proverb when they argue about the interdependence 
of land, aerial, and naval forces. Naval disarmament 
must be followed by land disarmament; but unless there is a 
desire to check land disarmament, the synchronisation of 
these operations cannot be demanded. The principal naval 
powers are desirous, after ten years’ discussion, of leading the 
way; and land powers who sincerely desire disarmament 
will welcome this initiative, and aid, so far as they are able, 
in establishing the example. If they, as secondary naval 
powers, endeavour to hinder naval disarmament, their action 
will undoubtedly be interpreted as the expression of their 
desire to hinder land disarmament. 

Some time ago I said that, as between the United States 
and Great Britain, the principles of naval disarmament 
are faith, hope, and parity. The phrase has been caught up. 
Let me then repeat that faith and hope there must be, not 
only as between the United States and Great Britain, and 
between these countries and Japan, but as between France 
and Italy, if there are to come out of the Conference technical 
arrangements satisfactory to everybody. It is not so much 
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indeed a technical Conference—though technicalities, in the 
elaboration of ‘ yardsticks,” in computing the respective 
values of six-inch and eight-inch guns, the respective values 
of larger and smaller vessels, and so forth, there undoubtedly 
are—as a Conference which, in the widest acceptance of the 
word, is political. That is to say, there are moral objectives, 
and the purpose is not only naval, the aim is not only 
economic, but the outcome must be (and here is the criterion 
which will determine whether the Conference is a success or a 
failure) the establishment of conditions of international 
confidence and friendship. Anything short of improved 
international relations will condemn the Conference. Here 
is the ultimate yardstick—to be applied not to warships but 
to sentiments. Therefore, faith and hope are essential to 
the proper conduct of the Conference. Parity, in so far as 
it betokens Anglo-American amity, is desirable. But if 
parity suggests, as between France and Italy, jealousy and 
rivalry and Mediterranean ambitions, it is incompatible 
with the two other terms of this trilogy. It is the most 
doubtful term of the trilogy. 

Difficulties are foreseen. It would be strange if they were 
not. But by patience, plain dealing, goodwill, they can be 
overcome, and must be overcome. The world would not 
lightly forgive any nation which showed a disposition to use 
controversial submarines to torpedo the Conference, and so 
destroyed the prospect of a progressive agreement to reduce 
armaments in all their aspects. SIsLEY HupDDLEsTon. 


THE BANKS AND INDUSTRY 


r { NHE late Mr. Walter Leaf, of the Westminster Bank, 
used to assert strongly—he did so with emphasis 
in his book on Banking—that the current view 

that the banks were the supreme arbiters of industry was 
based on an entire misunderstanding. As chairman of one 
of the Big Five, he might have been expected to know; 
but his statements were received with very widespread 
scepticism. Very few businesses, it was pointed out, could 
manage nowadays without making large and continuous 
calls on their bankers’ help; and it stood to reason that this 
help was not given unconditionally, and that the banks 
must have, accordingly, an important say in the spending 
of the resources which they provided. Mr. Walter Leaf, 
however, stuck to his point. He did not say that the banks 
had no influence over industrial policy; but he did insist 
that current opinion greatly exaggerated the extent of 
their influence. 

In a sense, he was right. On the whole, the effect of 
banking amalgamations undoubtedly was to make the banks 
lend less on personal and more on collateral security, and 
therefore to make them less concerned with the purpose 
for which credit was needed than with the security offered 
for its repayment. This was especially true of small and 
middle-sized transactions; but it extended in some degree 
to big transactions as well. The big banks were inclined 
to say that they lent to those who could afford to borrow, 
and that it was rather the borrower’s business than theirs 
to see that the money was properly expended. 

It is more than possible that this attitude contributed in 
some degree to the situation in which the banks found 
themselves on the coming of the great depression of 1921 
and the following years. They had lent freely to rich 
clients; and now they found that these clients could not 
pay them back, and that any attempt to force liquidation 
of their credits would be likely to bring widespread bank- 
ruptcies in its train. Instead of calling in their outstanding 
credits, they found themselves in many cases impelled to 
go on lending more money in order to keep struggling firms 
in being. They could have forced hundreds of well-known 
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firms into bankruptcy by insisting on repayment of money 
due, or even by refusing further advances. They did not 
do this. Instead, they went on doling out money in order 
to help their clients to keep their heads above water, at the 
same time converting their earlier lendings into prior charges 
in the endeavour to secure themselves against ultimate loss. 

In following this policy, the banks could plausibly contend 
that, so far from controlling industry, they were being 
governed by it, and merely following helplessly the course 
marked out for them by the changes in business conditions. 
It would of course be an exaggeration to represent the 
banks as doing merely this; but undoubtedly this, to a 
considerable extent, is precisely what they did. The 
question is whether it was the right thing to do. 

For the statement that the banks do not control, and 
have not controlled, industry carries with it no demonstration 
that they are not in a position to control it, if they so desire. 
To a great extent they clearly are. The mere fact that they 
could, at any time for some years past, have made a large 
number of old-established and reputable firms in many of 
our leading industries bankrupt, if they had desired to do so, 
sufficiently demonstrates the magnitude of their power. 
That they have refrained argues lack not of power but of 
will. The banker can give or refuse credits for new enter- 
prise; he can call in, or refrain from calling in, sums due 
tohim. The essentials of power are in his hands, if he sees 
fit to use it; but it is of course true that he can use it with 
effect only if he has a clear idea of what he is trying to do. 

Even his power, moreover, is to some extent conditional. 
It is the power not of any one banker, but rather of the 
Big Five acting as a group. On a number of occasions in 
recent years they have not so acted; and a business refused 
help by one bank has secured it from another. To a still 
greater extent, each bank has been held back from refusing 
advances or pressing for repayment of outstanding loans 
by the refusal of one or more of the others to join in a 
common policy. 

These facts are well enough known to business men, 
though comparatively little is written about them, at any 
rate in a form accessible to the general public. The important 
point is that the bankers have not controlled industry, because 
they have had no policy for controlling it, and no real 
understanding of its problems. They have been apt to 
claim as a virtue their standing aloof from their clients’ 
concerns; but this aloofness has often meant in effect 
a real lack of understanding. 

The occasion of these remarks is the recent pronouncement 
of Mr. J. H. Thomas about the attitude of that nebulous 
thing, the C ity, towards economic reorganisation. The City, 
Mr. Thomas tells us, is now prepared to stand behind, and 
to provide credits for, approved schemes of rationalisation 
and business reconstruction. Mr. Thomas, of course, was 
hot thinking or speaking only of the Big Five. He had in 
mind also the Bank of England, which has already taken 
the leading part in the creation of the Lancashire Cotton 
Corporation, and also the issuing houses and private banks 
which form a weighty element in City opinion. He meant 
hot only that the Big Five, or the Bank of England in their 
default, would provide credits for approved schemes, but 
also that the rest of the City, commonly more concerned in 
overseas than in home issues of new capital, would for a 
time remove its eyes from the ends of the earth, and deign 
to look nearer home. That Mr. Thomas spoke for the Bank 
of England we have no doubt; for this has been for some time 
the Bank of England’s policy. How far he spoke with 
authority for the rest of the City we are still doubtful; for 
the attitude he announced would involve a big change of 
policy on the part of the issuing houses, and still more of 


the Big Five. Presumably he had some warrant for what 
he said. The question is how much warrant; and on that 
matter, pending further information, we are still in the 
dark. 

Our immediate point, however, is this. If the bankers 
now propose to give their support to approved schemes of 
rationalisation and the like, this implies the creation of 
some working mechanism for the giving or withholding of 
approval. The banks will no longer be able to say that it is 
not their function to judge of the merits of industrial 
projects. They, or someone on their behalf, will have to 
pronounce on such projects considered judgment that will 
either make or mar. The German banks, even if the extent 
of their actual investments in industry is much less than is 
popularly supposed, have of course long done this, and 
have been accordingly in a high degree actually controllers 
of German industry. They have been this, be it noted, 
not because their power is greater, but because they have 
used it more. Similarly, the question now is not of endowing 
the British banks with fresh powers, but of providing for 
their fuller and more knowledgeable use. Our banks, if 
they are to form considered judgments on projects of 
industrial reconstruction, will need to have at their command 
experts with a real understanding of industrial conditions, 
and to keep constant watch over the enterprises which they 
foster, probably by the method of direct representation on 
the boards of the companies concerned. 

There is a further and most important point, which 
Mr. Thomas, in his Manchester pronouncement, kept 
discreetly in the background. If schemes of industrial 
reorganisation are to be made effective, it will be indis- 
pensable not only to give credits for their execution, but 
also to refuse credits to firms which refuse to take part. 
The history of the Cotton Trade Corporation amply proves 
the necessity of this; for it is as true as makes no matter 
that no firm has joined the Corporation save under the 
pressure of absolute necessity, and that this necessity can 
be imposed most easily by the banks, and can hardly be 
imposed in face of their opposition. In Lancashire they 
have been slow and reluctant to apply pressure; and in 
consequence the Corporation has been slow in getting under 
way, and has had the difficulties of its task immensely 
increased. Does Mr. Thomas mean that the Big Five have 
now changed their policy, and that, in concert with the 
Bank of England, they will take steps to force reluctant 
businesses, by the refusal of credits or by pressing for repay- 
ment of sums already due, to take part in schemes of 
rationalisation even against their will? 

On the whole, we hope that Mr. Thomas does mean this, 
and that he has secured the adherence of the Big Five to 
a drastic policy on these lines. But if this is so—and we 
suspend judgment on the point of fact for the present— 
it evidently involves so great an increase in the actual 
control exercised by the banks over industry—as distinct 
from the unused power to control—that their entire position 
in the social system will call for fundamental reconsideration. 
Are the banks, as they are now organised, fit to exercise 
this sort of power? Are they directed and staffed by men 
of the right calibre and qualifications? And can they 
themselves, if they are actually to wield this vital authority 
over the means of living of the whole community, be left 
by it uncontrolled as they have been hitherto? For 
rationalisation can take, from the standpoint of the 
community, wrong as well as right forms; and, if the 
power to direct and enforce rationalisation is to be centralised 
in the hands of the banks, the State cannot help interesting 
itself in the ways in which the bankers execute their trust. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Thomas has made his pronouncement, 
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and we must make what we can of it, until fuller explanations 
are vouchsafed. One thing, however, is clear. Whatever 
it may mean in the long run for the reorganisation of 
industry, it can bring no immediate hope for work for the 
unemployed. For it is more likely to result in closing old 
works than in opening new ones; and it is generally agreed 
that rationalisation in its earlier stages is more likely to 
increase than to diminish the numbers of the unemployed. 
Mr. Thomas’s speech therefore gives no hint of a solution 
of his immediate problem; but that this problem remains 
as urgent as the other no sensible person can doubt. 


PAINTING RIMA 
Rima has 


R. EPSTEIN is the luckiest of artists. 

M been painted again, On Wednesday morning, 

we are told, an officer on patrol duty found that 
the memorial had during the night been “ extensively 
covered with red, green and black paint.” One would have 
thought that, on the whole, a bird sanctuary was the least 
likely place in the world to be the scene of violent and 
destructive passions. The wavering song of the willow-wren 
soothes rather than enrages even the man who has no ear 
for music. Our nerves may be exasperated by the gnat and 
the wasp, but never by the thrush and the blackbird. The 
very words “ bird sanctuary ” suggest a green place remote 
from the noise and ugliness of town, where peace is deep 
and the music from the leaves is the expression of that 
peace. Yet, for some reason or other, this bird sanctuary 
in Hyde Park excites some of its visitors to a strange fury. 
Whether they think that Mr. Epstein’s sculpture is an 
insult to the birds, or whether they regard it as a blasphemous 
interpretation of Hudson’s prose, I do not know. Possibly, 
neither of these explanations is the right one, since it is 
impossible to imagine any one who is either a sentimentalist 
about birds or who has felt the gentle rhythm of Hudson’s 
prose in his blood going out at night to put paint or tar 
on a piece of sculpture. Yet the explanation cannot be that 
the disfigurers of the memorial are hostile to Mr. Epstein, 
since everything they have done has served merely to add 
to his fame. It can hardly be doubted that, if a company 
were formed in the City for the express purpose of devising 
means for securing publicity for Mr. Epstein and his work, 
they would willingly pay hundreds of pounds for such an 
advertisement as results from these various paintings and 
tarrings. 

Men’s reputations, I suppose, were always made by their 
enemies as well as by their friends. It is no wonder that the 
line “Sweet are the uses of adversity ” has so often been 
re-written as “* Sweet are the uses of advertisement,” for 
again and again adversity has proved to be advertisement 
in disguise. John Wilkes and Bradlaugh occupy a far 
larger place in history than they would have occupied if 
they had been ignored by their enemies. Even Robert 
Montgomery, because Macaulay attacked him so savagely, 
is remembered, while many contemporary poets better than 
he, whom Macaulay left alone, have been forgotten. This 
suggests that, whatever a man’s real importance, he gains 
enormously in importance from the denunciations of his 
enemies. And we see proof of this in the Dunciad, where 
a number of writers of perishable stuff live imperishably in 
Pope’s bitter verse. The great man cannot trounce the 
little man without endowing him with a portion of his own 
immortality. By sneering at Shadwell in Mac Flecknoe, 
Dryden made him his companion for life everlasting. Poets 
have often boasted that they have made those they loved 
immortal, but have they done any less for those they 
loathed ? 

How many men would choose an immoriality of contempt 
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or hatred rather than the perfect peace of oblivion. I cannot 
guess. But if a man is foolish enough to desire fame, he 
would be well advised to consent even to go down to 
posterity as a monster. For one thing, the more violently 
his reputation is torn to shreds, the more earnestly some 
day or other some human being or other will set to work 
patching it together again. Such is the contradictious energy 
of human nature that even a villain’s villainies will be denied, 
if they are long enough and bitterly enough denounced, 
Overpraise a man and he will be damned; overdamn a man 
and he will be praised. Judas and the Borgias and Richard 
Crookback will enjoy a belated resurrection among honest 
men, and the ghosts of George Washington and Dickens 
will walk in the corridors of scandal. This is called justice, 
and it helps one to believe that there must be Heaven, 
for the truth can apparently never be known beyond 
contradiction on earth. 

If attacks can do so little injury to the fame of the dead, 
it is doubtful whether in the long run they can do much 
more to the fame of the living. It is true that for a time 
they may affect a man’s income, but, even from the point 
of making a living, it is better to be defamed than ignored. 
It used to be said that Keats was killed by hostile criticism, 
but no one who has read his letters could believe that it 
was a bad review that broke Keats’s heart. The only writer 
whose heart could be broken by a bad review would be a 
writer who had never done anything to deserve a good one. 
Great men have been sensitive to criticism, but not to the 
point of dying of it. There have been good writers so 
easily wounded by what other people said of them that they 
dared not read the reviews of their books. But, even 
physically, they usually lived longer than their critics, 
And, if they were wise, they were secretly aware that every 
brick a hostile critic threw was a brick not to be despised 
for building the temple of their fame. The hostility of critics 
is no evidence of the genius of an author, but, even when 
he is not a man of genius, it is an aid to his reputation. 
During our own time several of the novelists with the largest 
circulations have been writers who got little but ridicule 
from the best of the critics who discussed them. I do not 
wish to suggest that many good reputations have not been 
made by praise; but I am sure that a novel, composed of 
naturally popular elements, can be advertised as effectively 
by ridicule as by eulogy. No happier fate could befall a 
novelist than to be burlesqued in Punch every week of the 
year. If he also became a byword in the music-halls, so 
much the better. One cannot hear a man’s name perpetually 
without becoming interested in him. I wonder whether much 
the same cannot be said of the things people advertise, such 
as soap and cigarettes. If all the music-hall comedians 
conspired to ridicule a brand of cigarettes for a year, 
it is almost certain that the sale of the cigarettes would be 
increased enormously. It is an advertisement merely to 
be talked about, and it is the talking that matters rather 
than what is said. 

It has been Mr. Epstein’s fate to be very much talked 
about it. I am talking about him now, and am doing so, not 
because his work moves me either to rapture or to detestation, 
but because some absurd unknown person flung a pot of 
paint at his sculpture in a park. I almost wish I could feel 
strongly enough about a work of art ever to wish to throw 
things at it, but, when I dislike a work of art, I dislike it 
indifferently rather than warmly, never being quite certain 
whether the fault is my own or the artist’s. If the work of 
art is a book, it is true, my blood can boil as intemperately 
as another’s—whether justly or not is another matter—but 
among pictures or music I am too much of a foreigner to 
be stirred easily to indignation. If a friend tells me that 


an artist whom I dislike is a man of genius, I may not agree 
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with him, but I will not contradict him vehemently. A 
statue that I regarded as the worst statue in the world might 
be placed in Trafalgar Square without offending me as 
deeply as a cup of lukewarm coffee in a restaurant. If my 
friends were to begin an agitation against it, I should, no 
doubt, join in the agitation, but I should be lying if I pre- 
tended that I felt as deeply on the matter as Cato felt about 
the necessity for the destruction of Carthage. Even if I 
were an artist, I think I should be able to preserve this 
Laodiceanism. I should tell myself that European civilisa- 
tion has survived such a multitude of bad statues that it is 
unlikely to rock at the appearance of another one. I should 
also feel sure that, when once a piece of sculpture has been 
set up in a public place, no agitation carried on within the 
borders of the law is likely ever to be able to remove it. 
People pull down beautiful things for utilitarian reasons, 
but they seldom pull down ugly things for zsthetic reasons. 
They dare not do so, for the simple reason that, if once they 
began, they would be unable to stop until they had razed 
three-fourths of most modern cities to the ground. 

Hence, even supposing that I were in warm agreement with 
the anti-Epstein iconoclasts, I should still be opposed to their 
methods of agitation or even to any agitation at all. If any 
one ever invents a method of agitation against a work of art 
on the score of its ugliness that is likely either to be successful 
or to do the artist’s reputation more harm than good, my 
attitude may change. But why, because you dislike a man’s 
work, should you behave in such a way as to convince every- 
body who already thought it good that it is twice as good as 
they had previously thought, and to rouse a public which can 
generally be trusted to be apathetic in regard to a work of 
art to a mood of eager interest? If the Dean of St. Paul’s 
thought ill of a book, he would not burn it publicly on the 
steps of the Cathedral, knowing that by doing so the author 
would have cause to bless him. It is a wise rule never to 
attack an enemy unless you fundamentally respect him. 
Otherwise you will probably be doing him a service beyond 
any that could be done to him out of the most generous 
friendship. Y. ¥. 


TELEVISION 
Me science has accomplished such miracles in 


the last half century that we are no longer disposed 

to recognise any arbitrary limits to its possibilities. 
Broadcasting, in particular, has made vast additions to the 
amenities of life. The B.B.C. programmes do not loom very 
large in the life of a Londoner who possesses a fair income and 
isin the prime of life; for he can usually contrive to attend 
in person any events which arouse his interest, from a 
concert to a coronation. But the vast majority of the 
population formerly suffered from various forms of isolation 
which broadcasting has modified to an enormous degree, 
and upon these “‘ isolated ’’ persons the B.B.C. has conferred 
incalculable benefits. Blind and sick people probably receive 
the maximum benefit from the programmes; many a prisoner 
ina lonely room has found life fundamentally transformed 
by the small mahogany case which houses a portable wireless 
receiver. Others, whose incomes are small, or who com- 
pulsorily reside in districts where a penny reading at the 
Village hall is the sole public amenity, regard the B.B.C. with 
an almost adoring affection. 

It is true, on the one hand, that the B.B.C. has displayed 
al genius in utilising the single factor of sound. There are, 
indeed, many competent and distinguished people whose 
personality and magnetism evaporate almost completely 
when one is set to hear them, but cannot see them. It is 
‘qually true that many occasions and many spectacles lose 
host of their value when they are merely “ overheard ” 


by an enthusiast who is to all intents and purposes tem- 
porarily blind, because he is listening out of visual range. 
But the B.B.C. have accomplished a very great deal with 
this one sense of hearing. If they can ever wed sight to 
hearing in their programmes, they will multiply the benefits 
most enormously. Consequently, their more grateful and 
appreciative licensees experienced no mean thrill when they 
heard that the Baird television interests had been allotted 
restricted facilities for broadcasting sight. There has 
latterly been something of a reaction. At present no tele- 
vision receivers are purchaseable, although it is announced 
that a thousand sets will be offered at perhaps £25 apiece 
during February next. Listeners recall the history of the 
Fultograph picture transmissions. For some months the 
B.B.C. broadcasted still pictures for half an hour after the 
luncheon interval. Four small and rather smeary pictures— 
fashion plates, portraits, newspaper cartoons and the like— 
could be received on damp paper in half an hour by a 
tolerably adept enthusiast equipped with a moderately 
expensive apparatus. The system possessed obvious com- 
mercial applications, and was never without value to the 
newspaper editor and to the police. But from the standpoint 
of the general public, it was not more than a scientific toy. 
And the public is now wondering whether the Baird televisor 
is just another scientific toy: or whether, perhaps, it is 
ultimately going to add to the truce amenities of life for 
everybody who suffers from any marked degree of what I 
have called “isolation.” In other words, whether in a 
not too distant future a silvered screen may supersede a 
mirror overmantel in our homes, and on that screen we may 
hope to see kings being crowned, treaties being signed, test 
matches won or lost, and the notables of the world engaged in 
the major transactions of history. Everybody knows that 
no such revolution is within human grasp at the moment. 
But a decade ago popular wireless amounted to no more than 
delicate experiments with a fine wire against a small crystal, 
which on occasion created an infinitely faint tippety-tap in 
a pair of headphones, reminiscent of a mouse squeaking under 
the floor; if the listener could read the Morse code, and 
perhaps further possessed the key to a shorthand cypher, he 
might laboriously decipher some press or shipping message. 
To-day the science of wireless has progressed so far that he 
can make his dwelling quiver with the mighty chords of a 
famous orchestra; and the product will be musically satis- 
factory. Is television destined to equal this lightning 
development? 

No dogmatic answer is possible at the moment, any more 
than the pioneers of the crystal and the coherer ventured to 
dogmatise prophetically about the swift results of their 
particular researches. It is only possible to state what has 
already been achieved, and to draw tentative parallels with 
the history of other sciences applied to popular entertainment. 
A few years ago we suffered from aching eyeballs after 
watching the first crude cinema films, which mercifully ran 
for no more than a beggarly ten minutes. To-day we sit in 
a hall with 3,000 spell-bound people, and listen to the “ talkie” 
Trial of Mary Dugan. A few years ago we picked up the 
evening press bulletin from the Eiffel Tower if the cat’s-whisker 
could find a congenial ‘“‘ spot” on our fragment of felspar. 
To-day we do not particularly care whether we listen to a 
Queen’s Hall concert in our own houses or in Langham Place. 
A similar evolution may occur in television; or it may not. 
Half a dozen brilliant improvisations, five years of meticulous 
spade work, and that silvered overmantel may figure in every 
house; or conceivably the televisor may take permanent 
rank with the Fultograph as a laboratory toy, or as an 
instrument with restricted technical applications. No man 
really knows. But capital, science and even officialdom seem 
to be on the side of the angels, and perhaps the hope of the 
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“* isolated ” Britons that vision may yet supplement hearing 
in lonely homes will not be wholly frustrated. 

With this preface let me describe what is already in being. 
In the Baird studios at Long Acre a draped and darkened 
room contains a chair. In this chair every morning from 
11 to 11.30 members of the staff take their seat. They 
adjust their position so that head and neck are reflected in 
a small mirror, mounted above and before them at a suitable 
angle. The whirr of a small electric motor is heard and a 
spot of light plays rapidly over their features. What it 
records is transferred by land line to Brookmans Park and 
thence radiated. Conditions being favourable, any person 
equipped with suitable apparatus and operating the 
apparatus within some such range as the distance between 
Berlin and London, will receive the transmission. A 
typical television receiver will consist of a cabinet approxi- 
mately 3 ft. wide, 2 ft. high and 1 ft. thick. In the panel 
is mounted a lens resembling a ship’s porthole. Gazing 
into this porthole in a partially darkened room, the observer 
will see the person who is being televised. Every detail 
of the bust will be absolutely recognisable. The actual size 
of the portrait may not be much larger than a cigarette card, 
but as it is viewed through a lens an observer who stands 
well back will naturally see a larger picture, and it is 
obviously possible to project the image on to a screen, as 
is already done with the tiny films which are the matrix 
of a cinema show—experiments in this direction are well 
in hand. Technically, the image does not yet compare at 
all favourably with film reproduction. The details are 
there and are as exact as one could wish: it would be a 
simple matter, viewing the same person from day to day, 
to detect a new pimple. But substantial defects are dis- 
cernible. The image is viewed as if through a screen of black 
gauze travelling at speed from left to right past the image, 
and the “‘ gauze ” is interspersed with dark vertical streaks. 
This gauze effect may be largely due to electrical inter- 
ference—arcs, lifts, motors and the like; but such inter- 
ference may be as difficult to eliminate as the interference 
of “atmospherics” with broadcast programmes. The 
image is suffused with a reddish light, originating from the 
neon tube of the installation. The image itself ‘‘ wanders ” 
slowly up and down a few inches in an oscillating fashion, 
a defect admittedly due to a certain crudity in the synchroni- 
sation of the revolving discs, which are electrically pulled 
into step at each revolution. There are no defects here 
but such as are instantly comparable to the original defects 
of the cinema and the wireless receiver—defects which have 
been swiftly eliminated for the most part by painstaking 
research and brilliant invention. Television has far to go 
before we can watch the Wimbledon tennis finals on an 
overmantel screen with any pleasure; but within our 
lifetimes the cinema and wireless were equally inchoate. A 
few years ago scientific opinion was guarded and capital 
was shy in respect of both these latter methods of applying 
science to the entertainment and instruction of the public. 
It would be foolish to cherish any violent optimism about 
television at the present moment. It would probably be 
more foolish to depreciate its possibilities. The scientific 
toy of to-day is often the valuable commonplace of to- 
morrow. All over the world, especially in Berlin and 
America and France, competent brains are busy with the 
problems which remain unsolved. In none of the centres 
of development is capital displaying its normal and intrinsic 
timidity. In none of these centres is officialdom callous 
and contemptuous, as has too often been its wont. The 
Baird system is perhaps the only system which can claim 
any really important public achievement. But it is not the 
Other inventors consider, rightly or wrongly, 





only system. 


that television has not yet emerged from the laboratory 


ae nes 


stage, and that it isa blun to seek publicity when at any 
moment some revolutionary discovery may render all past 
achievement nugatory. But it is at least true to say that 
the Baird system is already an entrancing scientific toy, 
pregnant with thrilling possibilities. 

It may serve to cast readers into the proper mental 
attitude if I conclude by describing a side line of the Baird 
people which is far more uncanny, and which they call by 
the uncouth name of Noctovision. A man sits in an abso. 
lutely dark room before a special instrument. An observer, 
furnished with the appropriate receiver, watches at a dis. 
tance of 500 miles, if you wish. He can recognise the 
sitter in the dark room, and observe his every gesture, 
facial expression and action. Infra-red rays are harnessed 
for the purposes of this remarkable transmission. It only 
remains to add that audible transmission can be coupled 
with the visual transmission. If the transmitter is given 
the use of an adequate band of wavelengths, it is a simple 
matter for one and the same receiver to display a moving 
picture of a vocalist, coupled with perfect reproduction of 
the song. GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Correspondence 
TRADE COMPETITION 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Any theory, however speculative it may appear to be, 
should receive serious consideration if it promises additional light 
upon the problem of unemployment. One does not need to be 
a prophet to foretell that war as waged in the past, by means of 
lethal weapons, will not be possible in the future, or rather will 
invite such horrors that it would be suicidal for both contestants. 
War will, however, be carried on in another way. Man is still 
possessed of a spirit of competition. Industrial competition will 
be intensified, and persistent industrial depression may prove as 
disastrous to a nation as did conquest in more violent warfare. 
The nation which can keep its people productively occupied will 
also produce the surviving type of civilised humanity. I cannot 
foretell what effect spiritual or moral influences may have in 
deciding the final issue, but I do know that the law of self- 
preservation is a powerful persuader. It is of vital import, 
therefore, that at the first sign of business depression, investigation 
should be made to determine the cause, and if possible to apply 
aremedy. It is a remarkable fact that in every great progressive 
movement mankind has made, some opportune invention has 
opened out the way for such progress. For instance, the invention 
of glass and the creation of the test tube was the open sesame to 
all the wondrous discoveries in chemistry and physics. 

It may seem to be a wild statement to make when I say that 
the invention of the micrometer is largely responsible for the 
present situation in England. Prior to this invention English 
engineers were supreme in their art and craft. They, as it were, 
had the world market in their hands. With the invention of 
a positive measuring instrument, a gradual change came about 
in machine-shop practice. England has lost her position at the 
head of machine construction. She may still retain the credit 
for producing a first-class craftsman, but to what purpose if this 
craftsman is to be unemployed the greater part of his time? 
England has been slow to recognise the significance of the 
possibilities the micrometer opened out in the machine shop. 
America, on the other hand, possessing few really skilled workmen, 
had an early appreciation of what it had to offer. It speeded up 
production without sacrificing accuracy; nay, in fact, it ensured 
a standard of accuracy hitherto impossible of achievement m 
ordinary practice. Not only that, but along with other measuring 
instruments it paved the way for the system of production 
known as mass production. ; 

America through her foresight has established herself in the 
place formerly occupied by England. For proof of this statement 
just go into any English machine-shop of standing. Look into 
the tool chest of the artisans employed there, and you will find 
that over 90 per cent. of the tools it contains were made in 
America. Take a walk around the shop and you will see that 
about 80 per cent. of the machine tools are of American manu- 
facture. Then study the peculiarities of these American machines 
and you will see that, as near as it is humanly possible to — 
them, they are automatic; and I say here and now, it is the 
automatic machine which is going to help to make or break nations. 
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The nation with the greatest «:.s+rience in automatic machine 
construction, coupled with a virtual monopoly in the production 
of fine measuring tools, has an advantage which gives ita 
dominant position in the world market. It is to the micrometer 
that America is chiefly indebted for her supremacy in sales and 
output of automobiles, as without it their method of production 
would not be possible. If, as I have tried to point out, the 
English engineer has failed to keep ahead in tool construction, 
it is the bounden duty of the Government to take some of the 
responsibility for regaining lost prestige, as it is upon this art 
that the prosperity depends. Empire trade (a suggested solution) 
is only possible on an economic basis as well as a patriotic one. 

I have had twenty-six years’ experience in English machine 
shops and four years over here, so I have had an opportunity to 
compare the different methods used.—Yours, etc., 

Toronto. 

January 6th. 


G. CooPrEer. 


THE LIBERAL EDUCATION 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I consider Mr. E. A. Biss quite wrong in blaming the 
libraries of our public schools for the modern craze for detective 
literature. In the first place, it is by no means true that the 
fiction part of such libraries ‘“‘ is usually filled with rubbish on 
which the majority of the school feeds.” As Assistant-Librarian 
of University College School, I should like to state that in our 
library the works of Messrs. Wallace and Westerman are ranged 
side by side with those of Arnold Bennett, Virginia Woolf and 
Rose Macaulay; THE New STATESMAN by the side of The 
Humorist. 

Mr. Biss is glaringly inconsistent when he says first of all that 
“reading as a pastime . . . is almost never learnt at a public 
school except by accident,” and then goes on to declare that the 
reading of detective novels is one of the main pastimes of the 
average public school man. Or does he consider the detective 
novel to be such an insignificant and despicable thing as not to be 
counted as reading matter at all. Surely this cannot be so, when 
we have Mr. G. D. H. Cole devoting his spare time to writing 
detective novels, or a literary monthly such as Life and Letters 
devoting so many of its columns to the criticism of detective (dare 
I say ?) literature. 

The cause of the modern craving for detective literature and 
sensation in general lies not with our public school system, but 
with our life and civilisation in generai. A serious literary work 
demands not only that its reader should concentrate on it, but 
also that he should put himself into a sympathetic frame of mind 
with the author. This the average reader, who wants his emo- 
tions tickled but is not willing to give anything in return, is not 
prepared to do. 

The same state of affairs exists in the realm of music. For what, 
after all, are the great American “‘ jazz kings’’ but the Edgar 
Wallaces of music? Twice a week there are gramophone recitals 
in our library ; one of these every month is devoted to jazz. From 
the syncopated waltz to the waltz of Strauss is no steep step. 

If the library of University College School is representative of 
other public school libraries, I think we can reasonably hope that 
a great part of the generation now being educated will have 
learnt to appreciate art.—Yours, etc., 

University College School, 

Frognal, N.W. 
January 16th. 


Eric G. R. MOosEs. 


THE PRICE OF BREAD 


To the Editor of Tuk New*StTaTESMAN, 


Sir,—I read with interest Mr. A. G. Church’s letter on the 
price of bread, which appeared in your issue of January 18th. 
Mr. Church is, however, greatly mistaken when he says that 
bread costs Fr. 2.50 per kilo in France. In Paris the price of 
bread is Fr. 2.00 per kilo, and in the provinces it varies round 
that figure within a maximum variation of 12 centimes. As 
a matter of fact, bread is cheaper in France than in any other 
country. 

I hope you will find space to print this, for it is misinformed 
letters such as that of Mr. Church which mislead a public 
necessarily ignorant of statistics. 

I enclose a cutting from to-day’s @uvre in confirmation of my 
Statement. It runs as follows: 

BaIssE DU PrIx bu PAIn. 

_ Un arrété du Préfet de la Seine fixe le prix du pain a 1 fr. 95 

& partir du 24 janvier. 

22 rue de Mademoiselle, 

Versailles, France. ~, 
January 22nd. 


Yours, etc., 
Haroutp Kaun, 


THE LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—Mr. W. J. Turner speaks of “* that commonplace play-box 
prettiness which we associate with Hammersmith.” Hammer- 
smith (theatrically speaking) is clearly and principally associated 
with the stage designs of three artists—Claude Lovat Fraser, 
Norman Wilkinson and George Sheringham. Does Mr. Turner 
refer to them, and is that his opinion of their work ? 

If so, I shall have learned something that I never suspected, 
and I am always grateful for instruction, even from a musical 
critic, on decoration. And if I may quote the pretty imagery 
with which he begins his article and which comes so naturally to 
a poet, “‘ I will take off my hat to him.”—Yours, etc., 

Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, W. 6. NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 

January 18th. 


MR. H. G. WELLS 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I shall greatly appreciate your giving space to this letter. 
I am writing an account of the life and activities, literary and 
other, of Mr. H. G. Wells. It will appear this year in England 
and America. In the effort to make it biographically accurate 
and detailed, I am basing it largely on original sources, and I want 
to appeal to those who can lend me for quotation or other use 
relevant reminiscences, impressions, or letters (or transcripts of 
letters), especially any referring to Mr. Wells’s earlier years or 
to specific activities. Original letters (or transcripts to be returned) 
will be handled only by myself, and sent back without delay 
by registered post. Matter may be sent direct to me at Acacia, 
Dane Bridge Lane, Much Hadham, Herts, or c/o my publishers, 
Messrs. Gerald Howe, Ltd., 23 Soho Square, London, W.1. 
Mr. Wells, of course, knows of and has approved this appeal. 

January 16th. Yours, etc., 

GEOFFREY WEST. 


Miscellany 


WITHOUT A HISTORY 
N°: a few people would think that the view from my 


verandah is the best in the world. I sometimes 

think so myself. A man was here the other day 
who spends his life in the wholly enviable pursuit of searching 
Africa for plants to put in his garden on the Riviera, or, 
according to the climate they like best, in his garden in 
Leicestershire, or his garden in Perth. He gave it as his 
opinion that he had seen nothing finer in Africa. I do 
believe that he envied me my view nearly as much as I 
envied him his way of life. 

I am no good at describing scenery. I can only tell you 
that my house stands on the crest of a steep meadow of 
short grass.that has been planted in a clearing in the forest. 
Below, there is a narrow screen of trees, enough to provide 
a foreground to my view, and the top of a mvule, the grandest 
tree in the forest. It has a glorious straight giant of a 
trunk and at the top a most delicate lacy spread of foliage, 
through which one sees an infinite number of specks of sky. 
It always reminds me of the stained glass in the dome of 
the tomb-mosque of Kalaoun, which is supported on 
colossal red granite pillars removed in some past century 
from an Ancient Egyptian temple. 

Behind this screen of trees the ground drops away with 
a heart-stopping suddenness for fifteen hundred feet between 
spurs of mountain covered with forest. All the slopes in 
the view are indeed rugged and precipitous, but the un- 
interrupted canopy of trees a hundred feet high covers the 
inequalities almost as effectively as an ocean conceals the 
submarine hills and valleys, and invests the landscape with 
a swelling smoothness. Every fold of the ground contains 
a torrent, and the many waters combine together to raise 
a continuous murmur, 

This immense valley does not end then and there, tamely 
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on the plains. It doubles round a long hill that is a favourite 
resort of guinea-fowl; and is then confronted with another 
mountain, as high as my coign, and of singular and noble 
outline. Its top is nearly level, except that towards the 
north end it breaks into sheer grey cliffs and rises into three 
peaks; then descends with a superb unfaltering sweep out 
of the field of view. 

Past its southern flank, twenty miles away, there is a 
vista of the plains, gently rolling for mile after mile, away 
to the immense blue vagueness of the Indian Ocean. The 
waves break eternally over the off-shore reefs with, no 
doubt, a great tumult. But for me their clamour and 
surging are reduced to a still, white line. Beyond, at the 
extreme end of sight, the long, low coastline of Pemba is 
discernible, quite eighty miles away, and on the clearest 
evenings I like to believe that I can see the tip of Zanzibar. 

This African world is truest to itself on a noon when the 
blue of the sea, the green of the exuberant foliage and the 
red scars on the flank of Mlinga begin to fuse in the heat- 
shimmer and lose themselves in one stupendous glare. On 
other days when there are showers among the mountains 
the valley may be filled with boiling vapours, and below me 
a rainbow springs sheer across from the foot of the meadow 
to Mkulumuzi. But perhaps this little world is best in the 
earliest sunlight on mornings when the Indian Ocean is 
turned to molten gold and individual coco-palms on the 
remote shore stand silhouetted against the incandescence 
with an incredible clarity. 

Can you beat it? You cannot. Yet my view lacks 
something—something that a Wiltshire down, an arid 
Anatolian mountain, even the damned, endless, dragging 
Mesopotamian plain does not lack: records of the feet of 
men. It is true that there are present men in my view. 
The red scars on Mlinga show where men have been hacking 
at the earth with hoes. You can discern, if your eyes are 
very good, little clusters of red-earth huts. Man—European 
man—has planted rubber and sisal in the plains below, grey, 
dreary, regimented crops, and sits among them presenting 
as brave a front as possible to the inimical forces of Nature. 
Tiny triangular white specks, which are dhows out of Lamu 
or Muscat or Zanzibar, creep up and down between the 
shore-line and the reef. But in all this beautiful sweep of 
the earth’s surface there is not a hint that men lived or 
thought or built or planned here so much as a hundred, 
let alone a thousand, years ago: there exists in the minds 
of the people no tradition; they cannot point to two stones 
that were set one on the top of the other by their grand- 
fathers, or their grandfathers’ grandfathers, or even by an 
ancestor so remote that he has floated off into the zone 
of gods and devils. And if you descended and searched 
from here to the Indian Ocean you would find no record 
of the past activity of African men: only buried in the 
bush by the sea some lumps of hewn coral rock built up 
by the Persians to protect a trading-post, and perhaps an 
Arab tomb. 

It is not that the men of Africa have done nothing, but 
that they have not done permanent things or showy things 
that capture the imagination. Other peoples have built 
Pyramids, Great Walls, Appian Ways, reclaimed New 
Bedford Levels, illuminated Books of Hours. The African 
has merely waged incessant, and I am sure in the main 
unintelligent, war against famine and wild beasts and the 
next tribe, supplied the slave-markets of the world, and, 
from the beginning of time until wheels began to help him 
as it were yesterday, carried on his head the trade of the 


continent. He tills endlessly, he builds endlessly. But 


if he leaves a patch of cultivation alone for two years the 
bush blots it out utterly; his buildings are of mud and 
sticks, which fire and rain and termites destroy in no time; 


— 


and his handiwork is, in truth, less durable than that of the 
ants themselves. 

Now, anything is better than a modern landscape where 
man has covered the good earth out of sight or turned it 
inside out; and nothing so grand as a virgin prospect that 
has never known human occupation. But there is something 
uneasy about a land in which man has dwelt long and left 
it unenriched, brought to it and left in it of himself no 
more than the ants. There is a humanity, which has 
everything to gain from its remoteness from the present, 
radiating from the very ground in a country like Cyprus 
or Penwith; or, for the matter of that, from the Sussex 
Downs. From above Kingley Vale I can see Chichester, 
where men have come and gone—I know to my great satis- 
faction that they have come and gone—these two thousand 
years. (I don’t much want to meet them; and I spend 
my life dodging the hordes of their descendants; but that 
is another matter.) And above the Vale are the tumuli, 
the burial-mounds of nameless chiefs erected on an occasion 
that we can only guess. But there is evidence that they 
and the men who buried them were more than the ants, 
They could commemorate, they could make sagas, they 
could build churches and ships. They made themselves 
homes in this world. The African takes as little thought 
for the morrow as he does of the past; and so far he has 
achieved nothing more than a precarious camp in the jungle. 
But he is beginning to think about using corrugated iron, 

E. R. Morroveu. 


ASTROLOGY 


PEN, Sesame! Open, sleeper, 
O Eyes as blue as Heaven—deeper !— 
Heaven where my treasure’s laid. 
Could astrology but see there 
What the fate that lurks for me there, 
Silent maid ! 


But nor star nor comet ranges 
Through their blue, which no day changes, 
Night can never overcast— 
Till Time draws across their Heaven 
Twilight such as high gods, even, 
Find at last. 


So I have no skill to read them— 
Were it wiser not to heed them? 
Sages gazing at the sky 
Into wells ere this have stumbled, 
Deep as those blue eyes—yes, tumbled 
Deep as I. 
F. L. Lucas. 


SCHNABEL AND THE 
PHILHARMONIC 


AST Saturday a letter appeared in the Times, 
written by Mr. Artur Schnabel, which read as 
follows : 


As certain facts in connection with my appearance at the Royal 
Philharmonic Society’s concert yesterday evening have appeared in 
the press, I hope you will permit me to explain matters more fully, 
and to substantiate my protest against the conditions which prevail 
in orchestral concerts. Let me make it quite clear that it is these 
conditions that I wish to blame, and not the conductor or anyone 
connected with the Royal Philharmonic Society. : 

The time allotted to the rehearsal of the Mozart Concerto which 
I played was quite inadequate—only about forty minutes for 4 
concerto which takes twenty-five minutes to play. It is not for me 
to investigate the reasons for this, nor to apportion any blame. My 
first instinct was to refuse to play at the concert, but I consented 
to do so when it was pointed out to me that nothing but harm could 
result from such a course. I did not fear an unsuccessful performance, 
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but the real making of music does not consist only of performances. 
Long experience has formed in me a profound conviction that it is 
an artist’s duty to decline to take part in any musical activity 
which has not been approached in the right spirit from the beginning. 
Insufficient rehearsal may end in a successful performance, but as 
a matter of principle that fact is irrelevant. Time, concentration 
and enthusiasm are essential in every phase of musical activity, and 
when these are absent, or only occasionally present, nothing of 
permanent value can be achieved. 


The reason there was so little time for rehearsal of the 
Mozart Concerto was, as a member of the orchestra inter- 
viewed by the Daily Chronicle explained, that at the 
previous day’s rehearsal of the Sibelius symphony and the 
other orchestral items on the programmes the conductor, 
Mr. Basil Cameron, had found himself without a first horn, 
a first trumpet and a first trombone—these players, by 
some misunderstanding or carelessness, being engaged with 
B.B.C. work. Mr. Schnabel offered to pay for an extra 
half-hour’s rehearsal, but the members of the orchestra 
had other engagements which prevented them from playing 
any longer. 

Every serious English musician and amateur of music 
is perturbed at the conditions under which our orchestral 
concerts are given at present, and they must all be grateful 
to Mr. Schnabel that he has, with his characteristic 
disinterestedness and whole-hearted devotion to the service 
of music, exposed the present state of affairs at the risk 
of becoming unpopular. Personally, I think that he is 
much too generous in his appreciation of his colleagues; 
but what his modesty and courtesy would prevent his 
saying—even if he thought it—I shall say, because as an 
Englishman I am humiliated that a great artist should 
come to this country and be so shabbily treated. Mr. Schnabel 
may say “ it doesn’t matter about me, but it is not treating 
Mozart with respect”; but we can add that it is not 
treating Mr. Schnabel with respect, nor is it showing self- 
respect when English musicians rely on “ muddling through ” 
at the actual performance, especially when whatever real 
virtues the performance has are exclusively due to the 
soloist. 

Also, having been present at the rehearsal, I have a 
criticism to make from actual observation. “There was on 
this occasion an obvious lack of enthusiasm and concen- 
tration on the part of the orchestra which was thoroughly 
disheartening. ‘This does not apply to every individual 
member, for some had quite a different attitude, but it is 
true of a number sufficient to affect the whole atmosphere 
of the rehearsal. Perhaps the chief reason for this is that 
the majority of members of this orchestra are at times 
overworked. When they are not playing for the B.B.C. or 
the Royal Philharmonic Society, they are recording for 
gramophone companies, and the strain of constantly 
rehearsing and playing day after day makes rehearsals an 
infliction instead of a pleasure. If one inquires for other 
reasons for this apathy and discusses it with musicians, 
one finds it ascribed also to various further causes. Given 
sufficient time, an artist of the integrity and strength of 
personality of Mr. Schnabel can awaken enthusiasm in any 
of our orchestras and stir them to an exceptional degree of 
concentration. Some of us witnessed this happen at the 
three rehearsals of the first of Mrs. Courtauld’s Concert Club 
concerts at which Mr. Schnabel played; but it is uphill 
work and requires not only the strength of a giant, but 
time. That such an effort should ever be necessary is a 
damning indictment of the conditions under which our 
orchestras work. Then it seems that they do not all realise 
the elementary musical fact that a concerto is a concerted 
piece in which the orchestra plays a role as important as 
the soloist. What can one say of the musical standards 
of an orchestra which thinks that in a Mozart concerto its 
role is only to accompany in a subordinate way—practically 


by reading at sight—the soloist!!! The rehearsal of a 
concerto is not for the soloist—certainly not for Mr. Schnabel, 
who knows perfectly from memory every note of any work 
he plays before he walks on to the platform, and not only 
every note of the pianoforte part but every note of the 
whole score! The rehearsal is for the collaboration, as 
musicians and artists, of the orchestra and the pianist. 
The orchestra must have ambition and enthusiasm, or it 
ceases to be an orchestra of musicians and becomes merely 
an orchestra of men who are there for business and not 
for art. 

Does it ever occur to the members of an orchestra that 
they are highly privileged and fortunate persons by the 
side of the great majority of their countrymen? They are 
in the position of being able to earn their living at a congenial 
occupation. They are occupied with the making of music 
—one of the most delightful and stimulating of occupations 
possible to man—and they are actually paid for it. But 
English musicians should have been ashamed that night at 
the Philharmonic concert when in spite of their famous 
alertness and quickness at sight-reading their contribution to 
the performance of the Mozart Concerto was manifestly 
imperfect and inferior to Mr. Schnabel’s. 

Seeking for the causes of any absence of self-respect, 
of ambition, and of an exacting standard among our English 
musicians, and especially among our orchestral players, we 
will soon be led to the conviction that the chief cause is 
a lack of a good tradition. There is no musical tradition in 
England. We are trying hard to acquire one, but you cannot 
acquire a tradition ina day. It has taken about a hundred 
years to acquire our sporting tradition. The Cambridge 
or Oxford rowing crew would never dream of taking their 
training as frivolously as our orchestras sometimes take 
their rehearsals. But perhaps our universities’ and public 
schools’ athletic teams are made of better disciplined 
material. Keenness and esprit de corps are carefully de- 
veloped, and even when individuals or individual bodies 
lapse from the standards set they at least do so with a feeling 
of shame, since they have been taught to recognise certain 
ideals as not only desirable but necessary. 

In literature and education England has always had 
great leaders coming in every generation, and it is to these 
leaders that we owe everything that we have achieved in 
the past. But where are our leaders in music? Can we 
point to a single one whose supreme musicianship, whose 
whole-hearted disinterestedness and love for music, whose 
nobility and integrity of character combine to make his 
every word carry weight and authority with our serious 
young musicians who need inspiration and guidance? No, 
unfortunately, there is not one such man among us, and 
when such a man providentially comes here from abroad 
let us instantaneously recognise his unique quality. Were 
Mr. Schnabel permanently with us and our young musicians 
came into close contact with his enthusiasm and intense 
modesty, we should get a very different spirit prevailing 
not only in the musical world but in the general public, 
who are also to some extent to blame for present conditions. 

No doubt there are many of our orchestral players who 
feel as I do. Our situation would indeed be hopeless were 
it otherwise, and when we get—as I hope we shall before 
long—a new permanent orchestra in London which is 
always seriously engaged and to every member of which 
a decent and regular livelihood is assured, then I hope that 
such an orchestra will have a proper self-respect and will 
always behave as serious musicians should, and devote 
itself primarily to the art of music. For this it is essential 
that it should not be overworked, but that it should be able 
to conserve its energy and abilities exclusively for tasks 
worthy of musicians and artists. W. J. TuRNER. 
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Casual Papers 


THE ENGLISH HIGHWAY 


HE English highway has necessarily that in common 
| with the roads of all the West which it owes to 
the common history of the West. It has its strata 
of prehistoric tracks, of Roman military communications, 
of the deflections in the Dark Ages therefrom, of the great 
medieval complex renewal and extension, of the first 
modern attempts at properly engineered roads, of their partial 
supersession by the railways, of the recent revival through the 
internal combustion engine. But the English highway 
has also certain features peculiar to itself which are an 
excellent theme for anyone who is seeking to understand 
the story of England. 

England is the island of rivers and of ports. There is 
no other great island thus intersected by waterways which 
reach right inland to the very heart of the realm in such 
multitudes, so easily to be used by men for the interchange 
of goods and ideas. The other, lesser, great European 
islands—Cyprus and Crete, Sicily, Corsica, Sardinia, Iceland 
—have no such system at all. These rivers are served by 
powerful tides (Reclus, I think it was, who called such tidal 
rivers, not for the first time, “ roads that take you back 
and forth of themselves ”’), and they have the peculiarity 
that they run through the land where most wealth could 
be produced in the old agricultural time, when the system 
of highways was founded. 

England is also the island of ports, which is not quite 
the same thing as saying “island of rivers,” for many a 
good port lies at the mouth of an insignificant stream, or 
of none. 

Now a port immediate to a good hinterland is a rare 
thing. Why, it is hard to say; but so it is. Look at the 
coasts of Italy, of the French Atlantic seaboard, and observe 
how a mass of land-wealth may lie subject to insufficient 
exit. In all the space between the lagoons of Venice and 
Bari you have nothing but the Hook of Ancona, which is 
no true natural haven. On all the better provided Western 
coast you have, between Naples and Genoa, but one 
reasonably large refuge and four small ones if you include 
the two river mouths of the Arno and the Tiber. All the 
way from the fine inlet of Brest to the Pyrenees you have 
but the two Breton shelters, the Hook of Quiberon, the 
Loire, La Rochelle, the Gironde and Bayonne. It is curious 
and difficult to rationalise the way in which harbours are 
thus chary of serving the land that demands them. You 
have splendid accommodation all down the Eastern Adriatic 
and all down the Scandinavian peninsula—with nothing 
behind it to export or to receive and pay for imports. 

When you turn to England the wealth of ports seems 
extraordinary. I count rapidly along the south coast alone 
of natural inlets for craft of moderate tonnage (such craft 
as were universal until quite recent times) a dozen main 
entries which include the great gulf of Plymouth Sound 
and the unique land-locked shelter behind the Isle of Wight, 
and does not include perhaps another dozen of smaller 
places. 

Under those two conditions of river and port the English 
highway by land was a means of going from port to port 
by way of bridges over the main rivers, and especially by 
way of the lowest bridge over the greater tidal rivers, 
which lowest bridge would be thrown as far up inland as 
possible (because it was cheaper to take goods in by water 
than to cart them by road). Thus you have for the chief 
point of this kind in the island, London Bridge; for another, 
Gloucester; for another, Chester; for another, Newark; 


and the great primary roads are determined by them all. 


eee 


Now add to these conditions three more. One js that 
through the greater part of the south and middle of the 
island, where its original wealth and population lay, there 
are no lofty ranges and little necessity for seeking a pass; 
next, that the climate is very wet; lastly, that the soil jg 
highly diversified, and is remarkable for the great system 
of chalk ranges radiating from Salisbury Plain. Put jj 
this together, add the north central Pennine lump, the 
high border between the Scotch Lowlands and North 
England, the single passage to Northern Scotland by the 
Bridge and highly-defensible Rock of Stirling, and you have 
the original skeleton of the English highway system set up, 

First, the four great ways of the King, that “ St. Andrew’s 
Cross *’ of which the Romans later made the Watling Street 
and the Fosse Way; the two main lines, one of which takes 
you from the Ports of the Straits to the Port of Chester, 
the other of which takes you from the Ports of the South- 
west to the estuary of the Humber. They were so laid 
out as to take the dry water partings, and each, through 
the greater part of its length, the one up to Newark, the 
other as from London Bridge (and before that, perhaps from 
Lambeth Ford), avoids the crossing of all waterways save 
in their very highest reaches. Where those two original 
great ways cross, not far from Leicester, was held to be 
the very centre of Britain, and I have gone off the main 
road more than once to look with awe upon the few ruined 
stones which remain of the monument the Empire set up 
to mark so sacred a site. 

From this great “‘ St. Andrew’s Cross ” there spread out 
northwards the two ways east and west of the Pennines, 
the one by York, the other by Manchester and Lancaster, 
each in its turn using the lowest river bridges. Then they 
converge on Stirling, which is the gate to the Highlands, 
and so on by paths like veins to the extremes of Caledonia. 

London Bridge created a secondary system of its own, 
a western road to the Severn with a branch to the Mendips, 
and another down to Winchester and Southampton and 
Portsmouth Harbour; the two roads from the Sussex coast, 
one from the mouth of the Adur, one from Chichester; and 
the main road northward from London; the road north- 
eastward to Colchester and on to the main Norfolk estuary 
and (I suppose a branch of this) the Pedlar’s Way. 

It was from this framework that all the rest developed, 
and in particular the tracks of the Dark Ages and the side- 
roads which seem to have been hardened in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries (at least, up to then most battles 
and most great buildings are determined by the older, Roman 
ordered, main roads; but afterwards appear more and more 
haphazard). 

One accident befell the English highway which stamped 
it in a form we both suffer and enjoy to this day. That 
accident was the dispersion of power into local hands and 
the corresponding depression of the central Crown just at 
the beginning of our modern era. ‘This political fact it was 
which crystalled or froze our lesser local roads into a perma- 
nent system, narrow, and full of twists and turns, even when 
their use was necessary to pass from one great centre to 
another. A strong central monarchy would have re- 
founded, as did that of Louis XIV., the old system of 
Imperial ways: a local aristocracy gave England, among 
many other things, the English road we know, with its 
peculiar beauty (already menaced), its narrow frame of 
hedgerows and of fine trees, its curves and accidents 
delightful to the eye, one of the chief blessings of the old 
good time gone by, and to-day the thing we know in the 
toll of accidents. 

Yes: the aristocratic system, like every other thing, 
force, will, or organisation of human kind, did good and 
evil; and here it seems to have done both good and evil. 
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It saved and enhanced the English landscape, it preserved 
the English village, it married the soil of England to the 
building of England, so that when you come upon any 
English county town which is still of moderate limits and of 
antiquity, upon any English village of the older sort, upon 
nearly any one of the older country houses on its slope, 
seen through its groves, all that you see is part of one thing : 
and it is a thing the like of which you will find nowhere 
else in the world. 

As for what harm the gentry also did, and whether their 
magistracy, their double senate, their fruits in education 
and all the rest, were good or evil, or a mixture of both, 
like the tree in Paradise, I may safely leave you to debate 
that among yourselves; for I will not venture here into the 
morass of discussion, but remain upon that better thing, 
the Road. H. BE.toc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


“It?s a Great War !°? By Mary Lee. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

All Our Yesterdays. By H.M.Tomirinson. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

Medal Without Bar. By Ricnarp Baker. 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d. 

Retreat. By C. R. Bensreap. 7s. 6d. 


The long novel and the war novel have been outstanding 
features of recent publishing, but the reviewer who finds himself 
confronted in the same moment by three that are both at once 
may be forgiven if he murmurs that this is not what he had in 
mind when he joined the profession. The first three volumes on 
the list above do indeed present a formidable appearance. They 
total among them something over 1,800 pages, and this at least 
can be said of all three that, for one reason or another, they do 
not permit themselves to be skipped. At the same time, while 
boasting that I have read every page of each of them, I beg the 
reader to observe that I am paid for doing so. 

Such ill-nature as may have crept into this remark is intended 
rather for Miss Lee’s book than for the other two. Miss Lee is 
a solemn person and has written a solemn preface to her novel, 
explaining why and how she wrote it. On the whole, she thinks, 
only a woman is competent to write a war-book : 

A man who goes to war, unless he be a member of the high 
command, sees only one small corner of the army. He sees the 
infantry, or the artillery, or the air service, or the medical corps, 
but he sees little of the whole, great welter of human activity and 
inactivity which is an expeditionary force. 

Miss Lee’s heroine, I agree, ranged about pretty widely, and, 
whenever the job on which she was engaged ceased to appeal to 
her, she gave it up and tried another. She was, in succession, 
a nurse in a hospital in Bordeaux, a clerk in an office in Paris, 
and a Y.M.C.A. worker in canteens as close to the line as they 
were allowed to go. This was experience which justified the 
writing of a book, but hardly the claim implicitly made for it 
in the passage I have quoted. There was one side of the war 
which was closed even to women workers in the American 
Ya A. They went close to the line, they suffered discomfort 
and danger, but they were not in the line and they did not fight. 
It may seem odd that one should have to state so elementary 
a truth, but Miss Lee, in her anxiety to show (what indeed ought 
to be realised) that fighting is not the whole of war, has 
apparently overlooked the fact that it is an essential part of it. 

There were plenty of men whose experience of war behind the 
line was at least as extensive as that of Miss Lee’s Anne Wentworth 
and who saw a good deal of fighting as well. Let us take an 
imaginary but quite possible case. A., aged 20, joined a 
Territorial battalion and saw service in the trenches in Flanders 
in 1914. Having already applied for a commission, he was 
brought back for it and went out again with his Kitchener 
battalion in time for the Battle of Loos. He fought through 
the Battle of the Somme, during part of which he worked in 
a temporary capacity at Brigade Headquarters. Returning to 
his battalion, he was wounded in the autumn of 1916, spent 
some time in a hospital in England and was then employed as 
a“ light duty ” officer in one of the civilian branches of the War 
Office, supervising women clerks in the compilation of a card- 
index. Making at length a complete recovery, he secured 


Hodder and 
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admission into the R.A.F. and was back in France for the final 
battles of 1918. 

I submit that such a man saw everything Anne Wentworth 
could see and a good deal more. I submit further that Miss Lee’s 
solemnity, to which I have referred and which seems to me to 
be demonstrated by her attitude on this point, is a disabling 
defect bred by narrowness of view. I do not complain of the 
fact that she is hardly aware of the existence of any army other 
than the American. This is common enough in war books, and 
Mr. Blaker, on the English side, provides an even more striking 
example. But she displays her fatal narrowness when she 
generalises from observations that she ought to know were not 
comprehensive. She continually tells us that the Americans 
were making an experiment of astounding novelty in sending 
decent women with their armies to the wars, as though there 
had never been any W.A.A.C.s or V.A.D.s._ Whether she considers 
the experiment to have been successful is a matter for doubt, 
She represents the life of the woman following the American 
army as one long (and not always successful) evasion of male 
pursuit. She represents it also in the light of a struggle between 
feminine refinement and masculine brutality. The rough soldiers 
sneer at cocoa, chintz curtains, flowers and table games, and 
prefer the beer-house next door. Then one of them, hoping to 
score off the Y.M.C.A. girl, brings her a rogue horse to ride. 
She accepts the challenge, and when she has ridden off, the good- 
hearted villain reflects, ‘‘ Damn girl had been gone ten minutes 
. . . What if the God damn hoss mangled her up like he done 
Murphy? What if he killed her?” Well, why didn’t he? 
Miss Lee has told us nothing about Anne Wentworth to suggest 
that she will succeed with the God damn hoss where Murphy 
failed so disastrously. In real life God damn hosses are usually 
slow to recognise that it is their mission to enable heroic Y.M.C.A. 
girls to convert rough American soldiers to the charms of cocoa, 
chintz curtains, flowers and table games. This horse was, however, 
of a usefully sentimental nature, and brought the girl back alive: 

The soldiers outside the canteen turned on their heels. 
was a sport, that girl. . . . Had nerve. 

the General’s car a waitin’ for her. . 

there, coolin’ his heels. 

the General. ... 

And the next day they are all in the Y.M.C.A., drinking cocoa, 
humanised by the influence of flowers and chintz curtains, and, 
if not playing table games, then writing letters to their mothers. 
I do not deny that this is a possible impression of the war, but I 
suggest that it is one possible only to an observer who looks at it 
with a very narrow view, one determined to see what she wants to 
see rather than what is really there. Miss Lee, even with her 
narrow view, might have made a very good little book about 
what she saw of the war; a natural tendency towards solemnity 
has led her into making a very long and mostly a very bad one. 
There is one minor puzzle. Various phrases in French and German 
occur here and there. Some of them are translated, some not. 
I should like to know on what principle the distinction has been 
made, and into what language the translations are made. Even 
with my limited knowledge of that tongue, I can see that it is not 
American. 

I am, I think, being a little unjust to Mr. Tomlinson’s book in 
classing it among those which are at once very long and about 
the war. It is very long, but it is the story of a generation rather 
than of any one episode in its life and the war does not begin 
until nearly halfway through. It is a book that no other living 
man could have written: it is signed unmistakably again and 
again. And yet, with all my admiration for its author, I cannot 
bring myself to like it. The charge of having written an 
‘*‘essayist’s novel” is one too easy to throw at a successful 
essayist. It might almost have been thrown at Dickens when 
Pickwick Papers succeeded Sketches by Boz. There is no conceiv- 
able reason why an essayist should not write a good novel, and 
he very frequently does. But Mr. Tomlinson does not. His book 
is full of good things. It opens splendidly with a description of 
the launching of a ship. It contains, among other episodes, one 
that is already famous—the story of the French colonel who took 
his hunting-horn with him when he dined in a British mess, a 
story which elevates the sheerly absurd to such a pitch of 
mysterious fantasy that it produces the effect of poetic imagina- 
tion. But these and a hundred more admirable things are simply 
fragments adrift and unconnected with one another. Between 
fragment and fragment it is hard to maintain any interest in the 
characters, even to remember who they are and what they were 
doing last. Perhaps if Mr. Tomlinson would restrict his range 
a little, he might achieve more coherence and a more continuous 


Say, she 
. .. And that there was 
. . She’d kep’ a colonel a settin’ 
. . . Some girl, that could hand-shake with 
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interest. There are pages here which suggest that he could write 
an unsurpassed novel of newspaper life. I wish he would try. 
Fleet Street still awaits the novelist who will neither romanticise 
nor vulgarise its peculiar activities, and it is a task worthy not 
only of Mr. Tomlinson’s experience but also of his subtle observa- 
tion and discrimination. 

If there is a fault easily to be found in Medal Without Bar, it is 
its consistent sobriety. The hero, Cartwright, is a sober old 
stick of a solicitor when the war begins and Mr. Blaker subdues 
his style to the character of his hero. But it has the merits of 
being something like a complete record and of being consistently 
readable and convincing. There is nothing sensational about it. 
The incidents are what one has come to expect in a war-novel of 
the unhysterical sort, and most of the characters are fairly familiar. 
But Mr. Blaker, giving himself room enough and time, has got 
everything in with complete naturalness. Cartwright’s military 
career is perfectly typical without the typicality of it ever being 
forced on the reader or allowed to diminish his interest. It is the 
same with the persons: one has the feeling of having met them 
before—but perhaps that was in real life! They certainly make 
an impression of life here. Cartwright is the “‘ Uncle” of his 
battery—there were hundreds and thousands of them all over the 
British army. There is a light-hearted young subaltern, who is 
also a seasoned soldier, who loses his nerve and regains it and is 
killed by the accidental explosion of a bomb. There is the magni- 
ficent mess-orderly who has been a liner-steward and uses the 
most fantastic ingenuity to provide comfort for his officers. With 
these and many others, Mr. Blaker does succeed in getting one 
man’s war down on paper. I shall not say that he has written a 
great novel describing the whole war, but I do say that, if no one 
does, this stands as good a chance of survival as any. 

Mr. Benstead differs from most other war-novelists in that he 
does not attempt to give a general impression but selects a 
particular and rather peculiar incident. A parish priest, who has 
led an extremely parochial life, joins a battery, which does not 
want him and does not know what to do with him, a few hours 
before the opening of the German offensive of March, 1918. His 
feeble efforts to adjust himself to conditions of which he had not 
even dreamed end in loss of reason. Mr. Benstead tells a rather 
horrible story with force and vividness; a little more sympathy, 
a more convincing display of the interior of the victim’s mind, 
would have made it twice as good. E. 8. 


HAMLET AND DON QUIXOTE 
Dostoyevsky’s Letters to His Wife. Translated by E. HItt. 
Constable. 21s. 
Hamlet and Don Quixote. By I. TurRGENEV. 
R. Nicuous. Hendersons. Is. 


Translated by 


Turgenev declares his affinity in one sentence in his essay : 
‘**No man but is flattered to learn he is a Hamlet. Who cares 
to be dubbed Don Quixote? ”’ No doubt he would not write so 
confidently to-day. Although he says that at the time of his 
essay—Mr. Nichols, who has translated it from the French, does 
not tell us the date of its original publication—‘* Hamlets out- 
number Don Quixotes,”’ there was still something distinctive 
about the type, something gracious and appealing. Hamlet’s 
ineffectiveness had not yet exasperated us, in ourselves or others, 
though it is true Ibsen’s Johannes Rosmer shows the first signs 
of decline from that princely dignity that is still the privilege of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, but surely of no other. To-day it is 
almost impossible to imagine that any young man could plausibly 
be called a Quixote; but would he not be tremendously flattered 
if he did earn that title? To have that certificate of escape from 
the futility, the spiritual squeamishness, the atrocious indecisions, 
the deep imaginative impotences that have settled on our world 
—which of us would not bear gladly all the traditional mockery 
associated with the salient figure of the great Don? It is true 
the small men, thin-blooded and mean-hearted, even now respect 
Hamlet rather than Quixote, for they believe, though vainly, 
that they could be Hamlet, while they know they have not the 
courage to be ridiculous. In Turgenev’s Russia it needed courage 
to be Hamlet; indeed, Hamlet was not free from the suspicion 
of silliness; the type had not attained to its position of sad 
supremacy—it was still an unusual type, respected by the few, 
and disregarded or mocked at by the many. ‘“ Hamlet,” says 
Turgenev, “ lives only to himself. He is an egoist, and as such 
can have no faith in himself; for no man can have faith save in 
that which is outside self and above self.’ Elsewhere he calls 
Hamlet the incarnation of ‘‘ that which denies’; but this, if it 





be not an error arising from the double translation, is a strange 
misapprehension. Hamlet does not deny; and indeed Turgeney 
makes it plain that he is the perpetual sceptic, who cannot resolve 
his doubts even by a determined negative. And this was 
Turgenev’s own position. Could he have denied, as in effect 
Zola and Maupassant denied, he would have been happier, 
perhaps, more solid, but a far lesser artist, a far less important 
and symbolic figure. Turgenev is the real Russian: the man 
who would have liked to reconcile the tenets of Europe to the 
tenets of the Slav, and could not in any way contrive it. 

To say that Dostoevsky is not Russian, but only medizval, 
would be an extravagance; but it is an extravagance to which 
one is tempted when one is asked to regard him as the typical 
Russian author. He is one of the world’s greatest novelists ; 
and his greatness consists very largely in this—that here is a man 
with a nineteenth-century mind and a medieval heart who 
interpreted the world through its modern symbol, the novel, 
It became a habit to take this great genius’s peculiarities and weak- 
nesses as always typically Russian, as if we had no other guides 
to the Russian character, no Turgenev, nor Aksakov, nor 
Goncharov, nor Tolstoy. Dostoevsky is Don Quixote, even if 
he be a Don Quixote who has heard of Hamlet. The chief 
difference between the two types lies in this—that the Hamlet has 
curiosity, subtlety and indecision, while the Don Quixote has 
faith, simplicity and energy. One cannot, however, say without 
qualification that Shakespeare’s Hamlet has no energy; it is 
his imitators and derivatives who fall under that accusation. 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet has energy, but it is either misdirected or 
directed inwardly. Don Quixote wishes to remedy wrongs that 
do not affect him practically at all. Hamlet sees all wrongs 
as they affect him. He does not resent his uncle’s treachery, or 
his mother’s adultery for his father’s sake, but for his own. As 
an example, Hamlet was invaluable to an age which knew little 
of self-criticism or introspection, but to-day he has, in his copyists, 
become tiresome; and we welcome Don Quixote and Dostoevsky. 
Dostoevsky, it is true, as a man israther a shabby Quixote. His 
nobility too easily passes into wilfulness, his courage into rashness, 
his tenacity into obstinacy. We have had recently a great deal 
of personal literature about Dostoevsky. It is very tiresome, 
though no doubt inevitable, that we should get our information and 
material about recent geniusinsohaphazardaway. These volumes 
of letters, written between 1866 and 1880 to his second wife, 
represent the soberest and steadiest years of his life. That there 
was so much steadiness in them is due entirely to the love and 
patience of Anna Grigorievna, one of the great wives of literary 
history. The letters are frank, spontaneous, passionate, un- 
controlled. His fits, his fame, his love for her, his lack of money, 
his prejudices—all find their place in letters in which Dostoevsky 
also shows an interest in the weather that would do credit to an 
Englishman. Money “runs away” in an ‘“ absolutely tragic” 
manner—that is at Ems, when Dostoevsky was taking the 
waters—and in one letter he makes a real Quixote adventure out 
of gargling and the loss of an umbrella. He had to excess 
that Quixote trait which is not so much an absence of the sense 
of proportion as an imaginative hyperesthesia—its victims are 
so aware of the possibly supreme importance of small things 
that the great things take on an overwhelming symbolic 
significance. For them the thin cry of the bat is as loud as 
the song of the nightingale, and a smooth little south wind has 
in it the fury of Euroclydon. The literary interest of these 
letters is but slight, though there are references to some of 
Dostoevsky’s books, especially The Brothers Karamazov ; but 
these are only references to his publishers’ demands for copy or 
his difficulties in composition. The letters are well translated 
by Miss Hill and Miss Mudie. 


THE CLIMAX OF MEDIEVALISM 


The Cambridge Medisval History. Vol. VI. Cambridge 
University Press. 50s. 

It cannot be an easy business to write 4 good chapter in a 
composite history of the Actonian type. Acton himself wanted 
the reader to pass from one end of a volume to the other without 
realising that the authors were changing; the members of the 
syndicate were to be indistinguishable to the naked eye; they 
were ali to tell the truth in the same way. Fortunately, how- 


ever, no such self-effacing band of scholars has ever been got 
together yet, and even in the Cambridge Modern History it is not 
difficult to realise when Maitland takes up the tale or Armstrong 
lays it down. 


But it is clear that no conscientious contributor 
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can really let himself go, as he might do in an essay, nor really 
get going, as he could in a book of his own. To show paces and 
mettle in the Row or in the hunting-field is one thing; to bring 
an eighteen-pounder neatly into action on the parade-ground is 
another ; and few horses can do both. 

But if the mood of the chapter-writer must needs be a chastened 
one, with one eye on the bibliography and the learned critic 
and the other on the facts and the earnest beginner, and both 
ears cocked for the editors’ words of command, there is plenty 
of proof that in such a mood quite admirable work can be done. 
Here, for instance, nearly two dozen experts combine to give 
in twenty-five chapters a picture of the climax of medizvalism 
which gains much, if it loses something, from a great variety of 
treatment and much knowledge rigorously compressed. There 
js no one who is better qualified to write on the Friars than 
Dr. Little, or on Medieval Universities than the late Dr. Rashdall, 
orontownlifein Northern Europe than M. Pirenne, or on Richard I. 
and John than Professor Powicke; and it is a great thing to have 
in a single volume something characteristic from each of these. 
M. Petit-Dutaillis, too, whose volume in Lavisse’s Histoire de France 
contains so fine a portrait of Louis XI., shows the same deft 
touch here in a really masterly sketch of his forerunner Louis IX., 
the royal saint who was so little of a ** sanctimonious devotee.” 
Other chapters contain much material which is not readily 
accessible elsewhere, like Dr. Watson’s learned study of the 
development of ecclesiastical organisation and its financial basis, 
or Professor A. H. Thompson’s masterly sketch of the formation 
of medieval doctrine from Augustine and Gregory the Great 
to the Lateran Council of 1215. Among the narrative chapters 
there are three on German history by Mr. A. L. Poole, which, 
like the rest of his work for this series, are full of good judgment 
and well-arranged detail. And in the opening chapter on 
Innocent III. and a later one on Henry III. of England, the new 
professor of medizval history at Manchester, Dr. Jacob, shows 
once again his power of handling masses of material in a manner 
at once vigorous and picturesque. 

Such work as this—and there is much more of the same high 
level—fills out the brilliant sketch with which the joint-editor, 
Mr. Previté Orton, introduces this volume, the sketch of the 
medieval ‘‘ age of completion,” the thirteenth century. The 
Middle Ages have, indeed, come into their own. They are safe 
now, it would seem, both from the fanatics of progress who want 
each century to go one better than the last, and from the apostles 
of enlightenment who used to dismiss them as waste places of 
superstition and barbarism. Their great figures, good and bad, 
seem to be withstanding the extensive bombardment of modern 
research even better than the walls of Ypres (which they built) 
withstood the German artillery. Professor Powicke’s Richard I. 
is still a soldier of genius. His King John has ceased to be 
merely a peg on which to hang Magna Carta; he is a “ clever, 
amusing, unreliable, distrustful and thoroughly bad man,” not 
so different, after all, from what Shakespeare made of him. 
Innocent III. is still the ‘‘ Solomon ” whom his household were 
said to have christened, a personality “‘ more dynamic than 
magnetic,” but still the greatest of the Popes. Francis of Assisi 
and Louis of France are still saints, and Frederick II. is still 
stupor mundi—it is even said of him that “ among the rulers in 
the centuries between Charlemagne and Napoleon he has no 
equal.” An ‘* enormous intellectual enthusiasm ”’ combined with 
agenius for organisation together, it is insisted, made possible 
the speculations and the institutions of mediwval Europe; and 
the Age of Faith means the age not of unquestioning acquiescence 
indogma but of absorption in fundamental problems. Invention 
was not, perhaps, the strong point of this age, but even in this 
field it invented Gothic architecture. 

Two more volumes, it is announced, will complete this great 
undertaking, one on the decline of the Empire and Papacy, and 
another on the growth of the Western kingdoms. 


MARRYAT 


Tae Novers or Caprain Marryat: Peter Simple, Frank 
Mildmay, Newton Forster, Jacob Faithful, The Pacha of Many 
Tales, Mr. Midshipman Easy, Japhet in Search of a Father, 
Snarleyyow, The Phantom Ship, Olla Podrida (with The 
Pirate and The Three Cutters), Poor Jack, The King’s Own. 
Edited by R. Brimtey Jonnson. Dent. 3s. 6d. each. 

It is a severe test for any author to reprint his collected works 
tighty-two years after his death, and especially for that kind of 
author who, while extremely prolific, is remembered only for 


one or two of his books. In the case of Marryat his present 
publishers may find some assurance of success in the friendly 
welcome that was given to their collected edition of 1896, of 
which the present is but an improved and revised version. But 
glancing through these titles, it is difficult, with the best will 
in the world, to resist a doubt as to whether such books as 
Olla Podrida or The Pacha of Many Tales are quite kindly treated 
in being set in the shelves alongside Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
In the same way every collected edition of Defoe, another prolific 
writer, seems to suggest a huddle of frightened sheep, completely 
overshadowed by Robinson Crusoe and his umbrella, which shuts 
them out from the sun. 

But every genuine admirer of Defoe knows that such doubts 
are unworthy—that even the lightest and cheapest scribblings 
of that peculiar genius have the authentic sharp flavour, and 
are in their degree as palatable as his greatest works. Marryat 
is in much the same case; and it may safely be prophesied that 
any admirer of his, encountering this fine edition of his works 
for the first time, will make the same pleasant discovery. 

Marryat, like Defoe, was as much a journalist as a novelist. 
He had the journalist’s easy fluency and lightness of touch, 
and he had no idea whatever of the construction of a novel. 
(From the technical standpoint Snarleyyow and The Phantom 
Ship are probably his best novels; but they are a very long 
way from being his best books.) He wrote twenty-four works 
altogether in a period of nineteen years. The first—The King’s 
Own—was written at sea, in 1829, but he retired from the Navy 
in the following year and after that never stopped writing. The 
circumstances in which The King’s Own was written have been 
amusingly described by himself : 

I am seated in the after-cabin of a vessel, endowed with as liberal 

a share of motion as any in his Majesty’s service: whilst I write 

I am holding on by the table, my legs entwined in the lashings 

underneath, and I can barely manage to keep my position before 

my manuscript. The sea is high, the gale fresh, the sky dirty, 
and threatening a continuance of what our transatlantic descendants 

would call a pretty-considerable-tarnation-strong blast of wind. . . . 

The main-deck is afloat; and, from the careless fitting of the half- 

ports at the dock-yard, and neglect of caulking in the cants, my 

fore-cabin is in the same predicament. ... I have just been 
summoned from my task in consequence of one of the battens 
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which secured my little library having given way to the immoderate 

weight of learning that pressed upon it : and as my books have been 

washed to and fro, I have snatched them from their first attempts 

at natation. . . My bones are sore with rocking. 
The King’s Own, it must be confessed, is a sufficiently disjointed 
work to fit these circumstances, though it contains some of his 
best descriptive passages and an incomparable little yarn about 
a black cat at sea. But the point is—the point that we discover 
now in this new edition, if we had not guessed it before—that 
Marryat never wrote a dull book. He was incapable of it—as 
incapable as the two great journalist-novelists, Defoe and 
Dickens, between whom he forms a modest natural link. His 
two great works, Mr. Midshipman Easy and Peter Simple, may 
be taken for granted; but in Frank Mildmay, with its pictures 
of naval life, and in Newton Forster (for the merchant service) 
we find the same charm, which makes them equally delightful 
to read, though we shall never remember them so well, and are 
conscious, even as we read, of their obvious deficiencies. But as 
bed-side books, for instance, they are admirable. It is the same 
when we get among the Thames pilots, in Poor Jack and Japhet 
in Search of a Father. And even when Marryat recklessly deserts 
the sea altogether, as in that curious work, The Pacha of Many 
Tales, which is constructed on the lines of the Thousand and One 
Nights, we find not a page that could have been written by 
anyone else, nor a yarn we would willingly have missed. He was 
indeed a born story-teller. Construction is for serious artists— 
and offers, incidentally, more pitfalls than the simple art of 
story-telling. Marryat, once his pen began to move, never 
bothered about such things, though he could not help improving 
somewhat upon the constructive methods of The King’s Own. 

His ideas of characterisation are as innocent as those of a 
child. He will tell you that a captain has a large nose, that 
another is fond of port, that one lieutenant keeps his hands in 
his pockets and another quotes Shakespeare ; that a bo’sun thinks 
he is a gentleman, and that a chaplain swears and then repents— 
and he will clearly suppose that he has done quite enough. The 
experienced reader of Marryat will laugh and pass on; and 
presently, if these men survive the hard knocks that are flying 
about, their true characters—so far as they have any—will 
emerge in the course of the action. The supreme example of this 
is that admirable hero, Jack Easy, who is introduced in the 
opening chapters as an impossible idiot. With Marryat, always, 
the yarn’s the thing, and he ought not to be unacceptable in an 
age when we have to turn to detective books to get one. He will 
make his own brief comments here and there, of course, but they 
do not sensibly interrupt the story. He had the advantage over 
his great Victorian successors that the evil habit of irrelevant 
dissertation had not yet arisen. Marryat has sometimes been 
mistaken for a social reformer. He was nothing of the sort. 
Drawing his local colour almost exclusively from his own profes- 
sion, it was inevitable that his personal views about the Navy and 
how to improve conditions of life on board ship should be made 
plain. But they are kept in their proper place. His novels are 
not propagandist novels. His object is to tell us about the Navy, 
not to reform it. And first of all he would tell us a yarn. 

His literary ancestor, if he has one, is that strangely neglected 
work, The Post-Captain, believed to have been written by J. Davis 
in about 1804. Here we have the new sailor’s talk—new, that is, 
to literature—and the “ breeziness”’ in narrative which was so 
characteristic of Marryat that he seems to sum up in himself 
all that we mean by the word. Marryat never hesitates: he 
dances along from one incident to another, like the sun on his 
own beloved ocean in a light wind, warned, it would seem, by some 
natural instinct just how long it is safe to dwell. We find here 
too, though in a cruder form, his splendid chivalry of the sea, 
and his pitiless masculinity. The British bluejacket, after all, 
is the true hero of all his best books. ‘‘ The very idea of going into 
action is a source of joy to an English sailor; and more jokes 
are made, more merriment excited at that time, than at any other.” 
He writes that from his own experience, and he was old enough 
to remember Trafalgar. The courage of the English sailor, his 
simplicity and honesty—that is the only lesson Marryat desires 
to teach. 

And we recognise also, in this early ancestor, his extraordinary 
cruelty—his callous attitude towards death. In his very first 
novel he caused his hero (a colourless person, fortunately for our 
feelings) to be poisoned and die slowly and in agony before the 
heroine’s eyes. When poor old Mr. Easy has to be got out of the 
way he is made to have an accident with a machine of his invention 
and strangle himself. Again and again characters whom we have 


been taught to love are suddenly removed with unnecessary 
violence, while others whom we hardly know survive to the end of 
the book. But that is all part of Marryat. The sailors of his youth 
had been accustomed to facing death at close quarters, to round 
shot and yellow fever, and storms that strewed the coasts of 
England with three hundred wrecks in a single week ; and Marryat, 


who never quite grew up, kept that point of view all his life , 


Without it his books would lack half their spice. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


With Michael Collins: Through the Fight for Irish Independence, 
By Barr O’Connor, T.D. Peter Davies. 6s. 

This sketch of a very remarkable man is extremely vivid. 
It is vivid in the sense that to anyone who knows anything 
about Ireland, and about Dublin in particular, it gives a perfectly 
plain and convincing picture of how Collins appeared to his 
closest friends and of how he actually lived when he was an 
outlaw with a price upon his head. He seems to have been a 
very remarkable man indeed—for an Irishman. He was very 
fond of conviviality and could drink and jest with any man, 
but even in his cups he kept his own counsel. To his 
dearest friends he revealed nothing of his plans or of his where- 
abouts. In this book he appears as an intensely lonely figure, 
trusting nobody but himself. He was, writes Mr. O’Connor, 
“such a@ man as we never before had in Ireland.” He was 
almost absurdly young—well under thirty—when he became 
undisputed military leader of Ireland; and while he was living 
a life of daily personal adventure as exciting and incredible as 
that of any fabulous hero of romance his were the cool brains 
which were behind every coup and which were responsible for 
the detailed organisation of the struggle in every part of the 
country. He was as ruthless in his attitude towards his 
subordinates as he was in the killing of his enemies. He would 
listen to no explanations of failure of any sort to carry out his 
orders. He expected his subordinates to do what he himself 
could do. If you failed him, even for the most plausible and 
truthful reason, he would have a drink with you but he would 
not use you again. Certainly a very strange type to be found 
in Ireland ! 

One fact comes out of this record which we do not think has 
ever been made public before; namely, that at the very moment 
when the final negotiations for a settlement with Mr. Lloyd 
George began, the rebels had come to the end of their resources. 
They had run out of ammunition and found it practically 
impossible to obtain further supplies. If the struggle had 
continued for another month or so they would have been forced 
to surrender at discretion. But the British Government did not 
know this, and so an equal treaty was made upon the supposition 
that the fight would otherwise go on for an indefinite time. 
If this is really true it was certainly a case of ignorance fathering 
true statesmanship. For it was force alone that brought, or 
could have brought, the Coalition Government to its senses and 
induced it to agree to a settlement which would have been 
inconceivable a year or two earlier and which yet, as we now know, 
had in it all the essential elements of permanence. 

When the Treaty was signed it came as a terrible shock to 
Collins to find that some of his oldest friends and colleagues 
would not accept it. ‘* At last,’? writes Mr. O’Connor, “I saw 
shaken to his depths that strong man upon whom we had all 
leaned. He doubted his power to carry the Treaty against the 
opposition of de Valera.” His doubts proved unfounded, but 
after the Treaty was duly ratified he lost his life in defending it 
against the followers of the semi-Spanish fanatic. His work 
however remained. He had done his job. He had fought for 
the Treaty as whole-heartedly and as successfully as he had 
fought for Irish independence. Of all the Irish rebels of the 
past century he was perhaps the greatest. At any rate he was the 
man above all others who made Ireland independent. Mr. Batt 
O’Connor’s book is very well worth reading. What he lacks 
perhaps in actual understanding of the broader issues of the 
struggle he more than makes up for in his intimate knowledge 
of certain essential phases of it which will be quite new to most 
English readers. Certainly Michael Collins need have wished 
for no more loyal a friend than Mr. Batt O’Connor—building 
contractor and member of the Dail. 

The fact, by the way, that Mr. O’Connor was a building 
contractor, in a pretty good way of business, enabled him to fit up 
secret hiding places and even secret rooms in a number of 
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houses in Dublin, including his own, where men who were “ on 
the run” could sleep for a night or stay for a day or two in security. 
He must have been one of the most useful of Collins’ men. 


THE TEDIOUSNESS OF DETRACTION 


Mr. Lloyd George: A Study. 
9s. 

One wonders why books of this sort are written, still more why 
they should be published. There is a market of course for any 
bona fide life of a great man, and something of a market no doubt 
for a frank appreciation of this popular hero or that, but is there 
a market for a piece of sustained and tedious detraction like this 
book? We should think not, but if there is, it must surely be a 
very small one, confined practically to those few who possess deep 
personal grievances against the subject of the book. What Sir 
Charles Mallet’s grievance may be we do not know—and oddly 
enough, it was when Mr. Lloyd George was Prime Minister that 
he got his knighthood. In any case, books of this kind are 
inevitably wearisome. Powerful invective can be interesting and 
at times most readable, but a ‘“‘ study’ which affects to be a 
judicial estimate, yet is in fact a long-drawn-out and rancorously 
partisan attack, can only bore the ordinary reader. Mild and half- 
concealed detraction cannot be anything but dull. 

Sir Charles anticipates that he may be charged with rancour, 
and endeavours to refute the charge in advance. He is certainly 
right in his anticipation, but wrong in thinking that the charge 
is refutable. His prejudice is apparent on almost every page. 
A single example will suffice here. Writing of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
attitude during the General Strike—an attitude which to many 
of us who were against the Strike seemed the only quite sane one 
adopted by any leading politician—he states, not as an opinion, 
but as a fact, that ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George had separated himself 
from his colleagues in order to be able to take his own line if the 
Government and those backing it went under, hoping perhaps to 
find in the confusion new possibilities of power.” Sir Charles 
may be right or wrong in this attribution of a private motive; we 
should guess that he is wrong, but in either case such a sentence 
as we have quoted utterly destroys all his rather priggish preten- 
sions to having written in a strictly judicial spirit. 

We all have our own opinions of Mr. Lloyd George; and his 
policies from time to time have nowhere been condemned more 
severely than in this journal. But tedious carping, combined 
with an apparent determination to look always for the worst 
possible motives, gets us nowhere. To portray Mr. Lloyd George 
as a consistently self-seeking villain is quite as far from the truth 
as it would be to portray him as a consistently selfless saint. 
Attacks of this sort are merely tiresome irrelevancies—and very 
expensive at nine shillings! Incidentally, Sir Charles is frequently 
inaccurate. He evidently does not know what really happened in 
December 1916. And to say that Mr. Asquith was “ pleading 
for Dominion Home Rule for Ireland’ in March 1920 is absurd. 
Mr. Asquith was indeed the first prominent English statesman 
(with the possible exception of Mr. Henderson) to take his stand 
upon that policy, but not until long after March 1920. 


By Sir Cuarites MALLET. Benn. 


A VICTORIAN DIARIST 
The Hardman Papers (1865-1868). 


S.M. Exuis. Constable. 21s. 


Those readers who have already made the acquaintance of 
Sir William Hardman in A Mid-Victorian Pepys and its successor 
will be prepared to welcome this further selection from his memoirs 
and letters. Hardman was a man of essentially mediocre attain- 
ments and of an extremely restricted outlook, but the picture 
which he gives of himself is not altogether an unattractive one. 
He shared many of the prejudices of the rich men of his period, 
confessed to a partiality for cock-fighting, loved a good dinner 
and a bad story, was mildly interested in literature, had a fondness 
for amateur theatricals and hated Radicals as he did not hate 
the world, the flesh or the devil. ‘* Those infernal compounds of 
knaves and fools ”’ is his description of the political reformers who 
in the middle sixties were battling for an extension of the fran- 
chise, and he exhausts his vocabulary of vituperation when 
Gladstone is his theme. On the other hand, both Queen Victoria 
and her heir and successor come in for some very pointed criticism. 
Writing in June, 1866, he observes : 


Edited and annotated by 


It is very awkward just now, with war breaking out on the 
Continent and our Ministry (as I suppose) in the very act of resigna- 





cee 


tion, that the Queen should be at Balmoral. There is no doubt that 

Her Majesty is not adding to her popularity. She seems to be very 

difficult to manage, and will insist on being away from headquarters 

when her presence is of the greatest importance. At the beginning 
of the session when the suspension of Habeas Corpus in Ireland was 
carried, she was down at Osborne, and . . . the Speaker had to 
sit past midnight on Saturday and encroach on the Sabbath 
morn in order to receive the Bill with the Royal Assent. She is 
in my opinion, and to my deep regret, injuring the prestige of the 

Crown. 

His religious opinions were a combination of agnostic latitudi- 
narianism and conventional hypocrisy. A convinced upholder 
of the alliance between Church and State, he had a typically 
Anglican distrust of enthusiasm, and held both Dissenters and 
Ritualists in equal abhorrence. (‘‘ Dissenters, as a rule, are 
narrow-minded snobs.”’?) But when Abraham Lincoln ventured 
to go to a theatre on a Good Friday—the night of his murder— 
Hardman’s indignation knew no bounds. 

It is incredible! Iam not, as you know, strait-laced, and have no 
particular veneration for many things which Christendom holds in 
high honour. But this is too much for my stomach. 

Politics and religion apart, there is much in this book that will 
appeal to the student of literature. Some echoes of the storm 
which broke out on the publication of Poems and Ballads— 
Swinburne had been described by the future Lord Morley as 
** the libidinous leader of a pack of satyrs ’—reach our ears. We 
are afforded, too, some fugitive glimpses of George Meredith—to 
whose son Hardman was godfather—and there are a number of 
interesting letters to Shirley Brooks, the editor of Punch. It says 
much for Hardman that, with all his limitations, he knew how to 
make friends—and to keep them, 


A TWELFTH-CENTURY ROMANCE 


The Idea of Robinson Crusoe. By Antonio Pastor. 
Gongora Press. 18s. 6d. 


In this very learned and comprehensive book Dr. Pastor 
professes to be seeking the origin of a very common story-motif. 
All stories, as is well known, are merely combinations of two or 
more out of ten or a dozen motifs, and of these the Robinson 
Crusoe motif is one. As Dr. Pastor treats it, however, it would 
appear that the type might be better represented by the Platonic 
myth of Atlantis, by More’s Utopia, or even by Gulliver’s Travels; 
and his theme could be put briefly in Browning’s sub-title to 
Caliban, ‘“‘ Natural Theology in the Island.” But we need not 
dispute about names; for Dr. Pastor by no means limits himself 
to his ostensible subject. He puts to good use his thorough 
knowledge of his native Spanish, and his profound reading in 
translations from the Arabic: and the result is a work of great 
interest and value. 

Ibn Tufail, physician and minister of Abu Yusuf, the Moorish 
ruler of Andalusia, was philosopher as well as man of science, 
and the worthy teacher of no less a man than Averroes; a poet, 
and a prose writer the purity of whose Arabic has won universal 
praise from scholars in that language. Late in life, when not 
far from seventy years of age, he cast his mature thoughts into 
the form of a romance, the fame of which spread all over the 
world. This romance, Hayy ibn Yogzan, ‘* Living the Son of 
Waking,” was translated into Latin by Edward Pococke, into 
English by Ockley and others, and into several other tongues. 
Its influence has been vast, and is by no means yet exhausted. 
Dr. Pastor gives very full extracts from the Quaker version of 
it published in 1674; and the reader who will but study those 
extracts will gain a clear idea of the tale. If he will then go 
back and read Dr. Pastor’s explanatory chapters, he will acquire 
a very full insight into the philosophy the tale is designed to 
illustrate, as well as into the peculiar circumstances which 
conditioned the life and thought of Ibn Tufail. 

The author imagines Hayy, born, according to some, without 
father or mother, according to others of a woman of high rank 
as put, like Moses, Romulus, or Cypselus, into a small “ coffin “4 
and carried by the waves to an uninhabited island, where he is 
suckled by a gazelle. This is plainly man cast adrift upon the 
world: and the subsequent history symbolises the slow growth 
of man in civilisation, knowledge, and wonder. We are told 


Vol... ¥. 


how he makes himself clothes, how he fashions rude weapons, 
how he learns that his hands are more useful than his feet. When 
he is seven years old, the gazelle dies, and he is faced with the 
He tries, by rough dissection of the gazelle, 


mystery of death. 
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HER PRIVATES WE 


by “Private 19022,” is not simply “another of those 
war-books.”” True, it is a book about soldiers, by a man 
who really was a soldier, too. But it is above all a 
hook about men ; its roots are in human nature, and it is a 
piece of literature of the highest significance. There is not 
the slightest exaggeration in any of the following extracts. 


a A= similar book on a former war would have 
taken its place as a classic.” 


“TT is a deeply human book, inspired not by the 
humanity that rejects war, but by the humanity 
that accepts it in the widest sense as part of man’s 


experience.” 


T shows “an unerring insight, enriched by a tender 
understanding, into the sensations and the inward 
behaviour of soldiers in action.” 


T contains “‘ many passages of great beauty, of sub- 
limity expressed by sudden, simple contrasts of 


profound, almost desolate philosophy.” 


Tis “a perfect presentation of the common English- 

man with his back against the wall. The character 

of this nation has seldom been more faithfully and, as 
it were, undeliberately portrayed.” 


T is “told often with a cruel beauty that distin- 
guishes it above all narratives of its kind.” 


Tis “far and away the truest picture that I have 
seen of the war as I knew it,’ and the men as I 
knew them.” 


T is “an outstanding achievement which will un- 


doubtedly set everyone wondering who the author 
can be.” 


These remarks, which are from The Times Literary Sup- 
plement, Telegraph, The Daily News, John o’ London’s 
Weekly, Observer (Mr. J. C. Squire), Western Mail, 
Lt.-Col. , V.C., D.S.O., C.M.G. (in a letter to the 
publisher), and Daily Chronicle, respectively, represent 
only a tithe of what is being said in all quarters about 
this remarkable document. One is therefore not in the 
least surprised, though highly gratified, that four editions 
have been called for within a week of publication. It is 


a great book, with an almost universal appeal. 


PETER DAVIES 
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“*_A curious, original 


novel” —M. orning Post 


POOR NIGGER 


by ORIO VERGANI 


(Translated 
from the successful Italian novel) 


“A story of action as well as a clever study of 
psychology” ‘—Birmingham Gazette. (Just Ready.) 


The life-story of a nigger-boy born in one of the French N. 

African colonies, and d his career in various capacities until he 

eventually becomes a boxing champion. Poor Nigger "s character 

is extraordinarily well done, and the book, in our opinion, bas 
real literary quality. 
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three books which 
drew instant praise on 
publication 


DOSTOYEVSKY’S 
LETTERS TO HIS WIFE 


Translated by ELIZABETH HILL and 
DORIS MUDIE. 21s. net. 


‘* The warp and woof of genius.”’ 


AROUND THE 
COASTS OF ARABIA 


By AMEEN RIHANI, Author of Ibn 
Sa’oud of Arabia. 21s. net. 
‘*,. excellent reading .. . princes 
and poets and pearl fishers, 
soldiers and slavers ...”’ 
—NEW STATESMAN. 


JUNGLE GODS 


By CARL VON HOFFMAN. tos. net. 

‘¢ There can be few living men 
who know the Dark Continent 
with anything like the same 
intimacy.’’—sunvay Times. 
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to discover what principle has been lost to cause this sad change; 
and, failing, learns from the ravens how to bury the useless 
body. A young Prometheus, he discovers fire, and seeing that 
it always goes upwards, persuades himself that it is of heavenly 
substance. Throwing fish upon the fire, he finds out the art of 
cooking. From the swallows he learns how to make a bed, and 
how to defend his home with wattles. Gradually he distinguishes 
between things without life, like stones or earth, and animated 
nature, like beasts or plants. Thence he is led to classify, and 
to search for principles of difference. He detects the ‘four 
champions fierce,” hot, cold, moist, and dry; he notes that all 
things have three dimensions—length, breadth, and depth; and, 
in fact, he attains a tolerable notion of sensible things. But now 
he is at a standstill. He is twenty-eight years of age, and 
trembles on the edge of intellectual things, which for the moment 
terrify him. He turns his eyes to the stars, and contemplates 
the regularity of their motions—he sees the sun rise in the east 
and set in the west—what cause decides their paths? During 
the next seven years he rises to the idea of a First Cause, the 
Existence, the Perfection, the Beauty, by which all things are, 
and without which they perish. It might be expected that here 
Ibn Tufail would stop; but he is a mystic, and there is, in his 
view, much more for man to learn. He has to conform himself 
to the heavenly bodies, and imitate their obedience to the will 
of the First Cause. He sees in them a sense of duty, which 
‘** preserves them from wrong”; and if he is to fulfil the end of 
his creation, he must, like them, live himself into harmony with 
the divine perfection. He makes many mistakes in his first 
endeavours; bodily weaknesses impede him, and the intellect 
is too unsafe a guide. Not for long can he abstract himself 
from his own essence, and behold nothing else in nature than the 
one unchanging Being of which he is a part. At this point, in 
a kind of ecstasy or drunkenness, he sees the One within the 
Many. The sensible world follows the divine as its shadow, and 
the divine has no need of it. In this state he remained till he 
had completed the seventh septenary from his beginning; and 
then the fellowship of Asal happened unto him; ‘“ the narration 
of his meeting with Asal is such as, God willing, shall afterwards 
follow.” 

But we must leave the story of Hayy’s intercourse with Asal 
to those who feel inclined, after reading this short abstract, to 
go further, and consult Dr. Pastor’s volume. As for ourselves, 
we shall look forward eagerly to what his second volume has to 
tell us. 


A MERRY BISHOP 


The Works of Liudprand of Cremona. Translated, with an Intro- 
duction, by F. A. Wricut. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Liudprand, Bishop of Cremona, whose works have now been 
added to the Broadway Medieval Library, was a “ character.” 
Our modern bishops have their virtues which are probably better 
suited to the age in which they function; but they have lost a 
good deal of spice. Liudprand was full of spice. Of the 
Marchioness of Ivrea’s perilous flight across the St. Bernard he 
writes: ‘‘ How she was able to cross that rough and pathless 
mountain on foot I cannot possibly comprehend: it would be 
miraculous if I did not know that fortune has always been against 
me.” For this Marchioness was Willa, wife of the Berengar who 
had repaid Liudprand’s services so stingily and sent him on an 
embassy to Constantinople with nothing to give the Emperor 
except a letter, “and that was full of lies.” In defence of his 
title Antapodosis (Tit-for-Tat), Liudprand says: ‘“* The aim and 
object of this work is to reveal, declare and stigmatise the doings 
of this Berengar, who now is not king but rather despot of Italy, 
and of his wife Willa, who, because of her boundless tyranny, is 
rightfully called a second Jezebel, and because of her insatiable 
greed for plunder a Lamia vampire.” This bishop could hate 
most heartily, and when he hated his abuse was frequent and 
apt. To illustrate the characters of his enemies he has many 
a scurrilous anecdote, not all of a kind that can be quoted; and 
the nicknames he scatters about so freely are full of gusto. ‘* The 
old tombstone” is his disrespectful term for the aged father of 
the Emperor Nicephorus, and as for Nicephorus himself, no words 
are too harsh: 

As Nicephorus, like some crawling monster, walked along, the 
singers began to cry out in adulation: ‘ Behold the morning star 
approaches: the day star rises: in his eyes the sun’s rays are 
reflected : Nicephorus, our prince, the pale death of the Saracens.” 
. . » How much more truly might they have sung: “ Come, you 





miserable burnt-out coal; old woman in your walk, wood-devil jn 
your look; clodhopper, haunter of byres, goat-footed, horned 
double-limbed : bristly, wild, rough, barbarian, harsh, hairy, . 
rebel, a Cappadocian ! ” 


When Recemund of Elvira, Spanish bishop and envoy of 
Abd-an-Rahman III., suggested to Liudprand in 956 that he 
should solace his exile from Italy by writing a history of his own 
times, he can hardly have foreseen such a book as the Anta. 
podosis. And, later, Otto I. of the Holy Roman Empire must 
have rocked with laughter when he received his unfortunate 
servant’s account of his ill-fated embassy to Constantinople. 
Serious historians have cursed the Bishop of Cremona for his 
unmethodical narrative and personal antipathies. He might 
have been the Thucydides of the tenth century; but he pre. 
ferred to be a little Herodotus and to enjoy himself. Liudprand 
remembered with satisfaction how much more powerful the pen 
is than the sword, as he praised the protectors of his family, 
King Hugh of Italy and the two Ottos, while drawing repulsive 
pictures of all who had hurt or insulted him. And he has suc- 
ceeded in giving a far more living picture of his age than if he 
had been content with a correct and unbiassed account of wars 
and disasters, principalities and powers. 

That the French had already the seeds of modern France 
within them is proved by Liudprand’s tale of the reason why 
Wido was not chosen king upon the death of Charles the Bald : 


As he was nearing Metz, which is the strongest and most famous 
city in Lothair’s realm, Wido sent his steward forward to prepare 
for him a regal banquet. The Bishop of Metz, as is usual with the 
Franks, offered to provide a sumptuous feast, but in reply to his 
hospitality the steward said, “‘ If you will only give me a horse to 
ride on, I will guarantee that a third of these dainties satisfy King 
Wido.” At that the Bishop: ‘ It is not fitting for a man to rule 
over us as king if a cheap ten-shilling dinner suffices him.” 


Liudprand’s career was full of ups and downs, with many a 
‘** serious O dear me,” as he calls them: and these he narrates 
with fine vigour and some telling phrases. In fact, though this 
Bishop of Cremona may have forfeited some of the respect of 
serious historians, he should easily, by means of this translation, 
win a wider and more varied public, one perhaps nearer to his 
own heart. The translation is excellent, though it would have 
been better to leave Liudprand’s Greek phrases in Greek. He 
always translates them, and French is not really a good parallel, 


especially in those parts that deal with the Greeks of 
Constantinople. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Deucalion, or the Future of Literary Criticism. By Grorrrey West. 
To-day and To-morrow Series. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Mr. West begins with Matthew Arnold’s declaration that “ it is 
the business of the critical power . . . to make an intellectual situation 
of which the creative power can profitably avail itself”; and using 
this as a sort of Procrustean measure, he finds that most critics are 
either too long or too short for him. Sir Edmund Gosse is too old, 
an Ancient Mariner; Mr. Chesterton is dismissed ‘* without any 
discussion at all,’’ because ‘‘ he has no message for the modern mind ”; 
Professor Saintsbury and Dr. Bridges are mentioned only in the list 
(a long one) of those who do not matter. Mr. West insists that 
‘*‘ours is an age of necessity,” and discarding all critics who have no 
definite philosophy or religion of criticism, he finds himself left with 
only Mr. Eliot’s Classicism and Mr. Middleton Murry’s Romanticism. 
The first he rejects because it involves the acceptance of and not the 
search for God; but Mr. Murry’s critical work ‘‘ not only indicates 
but itself advances far upon the road towards such a constructive 
Romanticist criticism, awarding literature the highest validity, as we 
urgently need to-day.” The rest of the book is a discussion of 
Mr. Middleton Murry and an attempt to provide a physiology of his 
criticism from the writings of Mr. I. A. Richards. It is Mr. Richards’s 
function ‘“‘ to give the completest power and validity to intuition,” 
and Mr. Murry’s to use that intuition. What Mr. Murry and 
Mr. Richards would think of this sudden identification, it is difficult 
to imagine. Mr. West’s unqualified admiration for both of them 
seems to have blinded him to their innumerable points of difference. 
He leaves the future in their hands—without having persuaded us 
that it will be particularly secure. But though it is impossible to 
agree with many of his conclusions, he has written a careful and enter- 
taining book, in which he really tries (unlike some other writers 1D 
this series) to follow out the tendencies of recent critical thought. 


The Lady Ivie’s Trial. Edited by Sir Joun C. Fox. Oxford University 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

This trial concerning the ownership of land in Shadwell, brought in 
1684 by Thomas Neale against Lady Ivie, is of interest for two reasons. 
One is the fact that it was heard by Judge Jeffreys, then Chief Justice ; 
the other is the character of Lady Ivie, a remarkable and unscrupulous 
woman, a termagant who seems to have led her husband a wretched 
life. As for Jeffreys, if in his summing up of the case he showed himself 
a masterly lawyer, he showed himself a great bully in his conduct of 
it: taking the examination of witnesses out of the hands of counsel, 
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this wonderful modern method of language learning, the 
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and addressing counsel in a way that to-day would make a sensation 
in court. Thus, when the plaintiff's advocate rather pressed a good 
point, he was checked from the bench with the remark: ‘“ Lord, Sir, 
you must be cackling too. We told you your objection was very 
ingenious, but that must not make you troublesome. You cannot lay 
an egg but you must be cackling over it.” 


The Son of Dr. Tradusac. By Exvizasern Huntincron. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


After a hopeful beginning, rather in the upholstered manner of 
Mr. Hergesheimer, Miss Huntington’s novel degenerates into a very 
feeble following of the old Maupassant tradition. It is possible still 
to work in that tradition, and to work well; but Miss Huntington has 
not enough imaginative character to use so powerful a form. The 
bitterness of the story remains personal and rather insignificant, and 
it ends with a frank declaration of propaganda that reminds us of 
Mr. Upton Sinclair at his hortatory worst. There is force in her account 
of the drunken Stella (but one remembers L’ Assommoir), and sincere 
indignation makes the dreadful pages about hospital life in New York 
fine and memorable. 


The Incredible Marquis: 
Gollancz. 25s. 


There are some extremely good things in this book: they are all 
Dumas’ own. Mr. Gorman has taken one of the most romantic and 
exciting lives in literature and made a lamentably unreadable book 
out of it. His frequent grammatical carelessness sometimes has odd 
results, as, for instance, in the sentence about Ada Menken : 

Robust, generously endowed with seductive curves, large-eyed and 
more than usually intelligent, Ada’s career had been a series of 
defeats and triumphs... . 

A strange series of epithets for a career! Then what is the exact 
significance of ‘“‘ She was probably of Jewish origin, though she was 
born in Chartrain (now Milneburg), near New Orleans, in Louisiana ”’ ? 
Is it unusual for Louisiana Jews to have children? But Mr. Gorman 
is far, far worse when he attempts fine writing. There is Dumas’ 
death-bed, with the inevitable imitation of Mr. Strachey’s dying 
Victoria; and such pearls as : 

Did he think? Did he dream? Probably not. He was the 
physiognomy of diseased inertia, the relaxed surrender of organic 
life and agitated dreams to the cool engulfing wave of nothingness. 

We hope the publication of this book will send many readers back to 
the incomparable memoirs from which, as Mr. Gorman frankly admits, 
he has borrowed much for the first part of his book. The best thing 
of Mr. Gorman’s is his dedicatory poem to his wife. 


Alexandre Dumas. By H. Gorman. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


{Some of which will be reviewed in due course.) 

Africa and Some World Problems. By General J.C. Smuts. Oxford University Press. 
78. 6d. 

The Retreat. By HERBERT READ. Criterion Miscellany. Faber and Faber. 1s. 

Natural History : The Pleasure and Purpose of Observation. By the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
GREY OF FALLODON. University of London Press, 1s. 

Adventurous America. By EDWIN MIMS. Scribners. 7s. 6d. 

The Stormy Life of Mirabeau. By HENRI DE JOUVENEL. New edition. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 

The World Crisis of 1914-1918. By Exim HALfvy. Oxford University Press. 5s. 

The Fair-haired Victory. By SACHEVERELL SITWELL. Duckworth. 8s, 6d. 

The Shakespeare Canon. Part IV. By J. M. RoBEeRTSON. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Journal of a Slave Dealer. By NICHOLAS OWEN. Edited by EVELINE MARTIN, 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Cato, or the Future of Censorship. By WILLIAM SEAGLE. To-day and To-morrow 
Series. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Six Vaudois Poems. Edited by H.J.CHAYTOR. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

The Way to World Peace. By H. G. WELLS. The Law of Self-Sacrifice. By W. J. 
BLYTON. Fear and Religion. By the Rev. GEOFFREY H. WOOLLEY. The Escape 
from Idolatry. By Dr. Percy DEARMER. Institutional Religion. By J. C. 
HARDWICK. Affirmations Series. Benn, 1s. cach. 

An 18th Century Gentleman and Other Essays. By 8. C. ROBERTS. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. 

Her Privates We. By Private 19022. Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 

John Christian Bach. By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, Oxford University Press. 25s. 

Paris in Profile. By GEORGE SLOCOMBE. Cayme Press. 12s. 6d. 

Happy Thoughts. By F. C. BURNAND. With an Introduction by RoBERT LyND. 
Methuen. 5s. 

Merchant Taylors’ School. Its Origin, History and Present Surroundings. Blackwell. 
10s. 6d. 

Clubs. Compiled by E. C. AUSTEN-LEIGH. Spottiswoode, Ballantyne. 7s. 6d. 

Boteler’s Dialogues. Edited by W. G. PERRIN. Navy Records Society. 20s. 

Gocthe’s Faust. PartI. Translated by WILLIAM PAGE ANDREWS. Oxford University 
Press. 18s. 

Man Hunting in the Jungle. (The Search for Colonel Fausset). By G. M. Dyort. 
Arnold. 12s. 6d. 

Luther and the Reformation. Vol. IV.: Vindication of the Movement (1530-46). 
By JAMES MACKINNON. Longmans, Green. 16s. 

Source Book of Constitutional History from 1660. By D. OSWALD DYKES. Longmans. 
21s. 

The Golden Book of Modern English Poetry. Selected by THOMAS CALDWELL. Dent. 
7s. 6d. 

The Passing of the Cardinal. By TOUCHARD-LAFOSSE. Translated by H. C. SNEYD. 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

America Set Free. By COUNT HERMANN KEYSERLING. Cape. 18s. 

Lucky Peter’s Travels and Other Plays. By AUGUST STRINDBERG. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Humorous Stories. By BARRY PAIN. Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d. 


A Short History of British Expansion. By JAMES A. WILLIAMSON. New edition. 


Macmillan. 2 vols. 30s. 
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How to Appeal Against Your Rates. By A. STANLEY EAMER,F.S.I. Pitman. Vol, 1, 
5s. Vol. II., 3s. 6d. 

Jungle Gods. By CARL VON HOFFMAN. Constable. 10s. 

Art in America. By SUZANNE La FOLLETTE. Harper. 21s. 

The Trial of Count Kénigsmarck. By the Hon. EVELINE GODLEY. 
7s. 6d. 

The War of Independence. By CLAUDE H. VAN LYNE. Constable. 21s. 

Among the Franciscan Tertiaries. By NESTA DE ROBECK. Dent. 10s, 6d 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


C ‘isses music is well represented among this month’s 


Peter Davies, 


issues by Mendelssohn’s delightful Octet in E flat major, 

Op. 20, played by the International String Quartet 
(H.M.V. four 12 in. discs, C 1672-1675), and by Brahms’s rather 
more abstruse Quartet in B flat, played by the Léner Quartet 
(Col. five 12 in. dises, L 2857-61, complete with album). The only 
symphony issued is César Franck’s, which is now recorded by the 
orchestra of the Paris Société des Concerts, conducted by Philippe 
Gaubert (Col. six 12 in. discs, 9902-9907). On the reverse side 
of the last dise is included an orchestral piece entitled “ Aux 
Etoiles,” by Henri Dupare, who was a pupil of César Franck’s; 
it is, however, rather a feeble piece of work. 

Among the orchestral recordings there are quite a number of 
special interest. I strongly recommend the “ Danzas Fantasti- 
cas,” a suite of Spanish dances by Turina, played by Eugene 
Goossens and the New Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. two 12 in. 
discs, C 1747 and 1748). A fine recording of Liszt’s symphonic 
poem ‘** Les Préludes ” is worth having, and William Mengelberg 
and the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra have secured a 
very effective rendering of this brilliant work (Col. two 12 in. 
discs, L 2362 and 2363). Moussorgsky’s Prelude to Khovanchtchina 
and Rimsky-Korsakov’s “ Flight of the Bumble Bee,” played by 
Sir Hamilton Harty and the Hallé Orchestra, are excellent 
examples of their respective composers and are well played 
(Col. one 12 in. disc, 9908). Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘“* May Night ” 
overture, played by Albert Coates and the London Symphony 
Orchestra (H.M.V. one 12 in. disc, D 1744), is rather an empty 
work even for Rimsky-Korsakov, and may be bracketed with 
Ambroise Thomas’s Overture to his once famous but now prac- 
tically extinct opera Mignon, played by the Milan Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Molinari (Col. one 12 in. disc, 9759), 
with the advantage, I think, slightly on the side of Ambroise 
Thomas, who is at least more tuneful. 
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DEBUSSY 


“ [beria.”” French Symphony Orchestra under M. Piero 
Coppola. French H.M.V. W1052/4. 12ins. 8/3 each. 


LISZT 
Sonata in B minor. Alfred Cortot. 
H.M.V. Swiss Branch. DB1307/9. 12ins. 8/6 each. 


STRAUSS 


Heldenleben.” New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Orchestra under Mengelberg. 
H.M.V. Swiss Branch. D1711/5. 12ins. 6/6each 


RAVEL (album). 


Daphnis and Chloé. Suite No. 2. Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Koussevitzki. 


“ Fin 


Victor 7143/4. 12 ins. 10/9 each. 
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Cruising ships 
Ai of P 


greal . Size 


Cruise in a mammoth Atlan- 
tic liner . . . like the 20,000 
ton “Laconia” or “ Car- 
inthia” . . . ships on the 
grand scale . . . ships that 
ensure steadiness and com- 
plete repose . . . a degree 
of luxury unrivalled by the 
most modern hotels . . . with 
the world-famous Cunard 
cuisine and service. 


‘Cacovia 
Mediterranean 


from Southampton, Mar. 1 
25 days ... from 50 gns. 


Atlantic Isles 
and (1. Africa 


from{Southampton, Mar. 29 
16 days ... from 30 gns. 


“‘Carwhthia” 
Jhe Ballic ¢ Norway 


from Southampton, Aug. 1 
19 days ... from 33 gns. 





Atlanlic Summer 
+lolidays 


6,000 miles to U.S.A. and 

Canada and back — Ocean 

fares from! £38 return— 
Tourist Third Cabin. 


Write for illustrated folder to Cunard 
Line, Liverpool, London, orlocal agents 


Cunard 
(ivler Cruises 





HOW TO SERVE CHEESE 





STILTON is a king among cheeses, typically English 
—fine flavoured, full of nourishment—and worthy 
of a nice discrimination in the serving. Keep it 
turbanned with damp muslin and preserve the top 
rind as a lid. True lovers of Stilton have for gener- 
ations served it with Fortts Bath Olivers. This 
biscuit of ancient lineage has just that piquancy of 
flavour, that smooth crispness of texture which adds 
so much enjoyment to your cheese. Fortts Bath 
Olivers are sold by all good grocers—in the famous 
long tins that find their way into castles and cottages, 
clubs and hotels all over the world. And with morn- 
ing coffee and afternoon tea there is now a new 
delicacy—Chocolate Olivers. Will you try the whole 
Oliver family? Then post this coupon with 3d. in 
stamps for the assorted samples. 


The Original Fortts 
BATH 


OLIVERS 














Coupon for assorted samples of 
Bath Oliver (large and small), Wafer Oliver, and Chocolate Oliver. 
Send 3d. for postage to Fortts, Manvers Street, Bath. 
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Better than either of these, in my opinion, is Offenbach’s 
Overture to La Belle Héléne, played by Otto Klemperer and the 
Berlin State Opera House Orchestra (Parlophone, E 10935). 
Another lively and fascinating piece is Glinka’s ‘‘ Kamarinskaya,” 
played by Leslie Heward and the Decca Symphony Orchestra 
(Decca white label, one 10 in. disc, M 103). Dvorak’s Slavonic 
Dance No. 1 is well recorded by Issai Dobrowen and the Berlin 
State Opera House Orchestra (Col. one 12 in. disc, E 10936). 


* * * 


There are several good pianoforte records by Alfred Cortot, 
who has recorded Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, Op. 23 (H.M.V. 
red label, one 12 in. disc, DB 1343); Ballade in F major, Op. 38 
(H.M.V. red lebel, one 12 in. disc, DB 1344); Ballade in A flat 
major, Op. 47 (H.M.V. red label, one 12 in. disc, DB 1345); 
Ballade in F minor, Op. 52 (H.M.V. red label, one 12 in. dise, 
DB 1346). I do not care as a rule for Ignaz Friedman’s playing, 
but his recording of the Chopin Polonaise in B flat (Col. one 12 in. 
disc, L 2389) has distinct merits. A delightful Passacaglia by 
Handel, arranged for violin and viola by Halvorsen, played by 
Albert Sammons and Lionel Tertis (Col. one 12 in. disc, L 2364), 
is to be recommended; also Bach’s Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor, played by Marcel Dupré on the Queen’s Hall organ 
(H.M.V. two 12 in. dises, D 1765-1766). 


* * * 


Among the vocal records I can recommend the following: 
“Dio! mi potevi scagliar,’ from Verdi’s Otello, Act 8, and the 
Death Scene from Otello, Act 4, sung by Renato Zanelli, with 
La Scala Orchestra, conducted by Catho Sabajno (H.M.V. red 
label, one 12 in. disc, DB 1173) and the ‘* Wahn Monolog ”’ from 
Die Meistersinger, sung by Friedrich Schorr with the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra, conducted by Leo Blech (H.M.V. one 12 in. 
disc, D 1734). Admirers of Mr. Joseph Hislop will welcome his 
recording of the Preislied from Die Meistersinger, sung in English 
with Mr. John Barbirolli and orchestra (H.M.V. red label, one 
12 in. disc, DB 1351). 

* * 


A record of special interest is the Prime Minister’s address on 
Robert Burns, given on the Burns Anniversary, January 25th 
(Col. one 12 in. disc, 9779). Mr. Ramsay MacDonald speaks very 
clearly and well, and this tribute to Scotland’s greatest poet will 
be appreciated by many. G. P. 


About Motoring 
THE NEW YORK SHOW 


OST Europeans are still foolish enough to consider that 
M Olympia and the Paris Salon are the world’s two most 
important motor exhibitions. Travellers and financiers 
know better. For some years past America has been the real 
pivot of the motor industry. Tariff walls may restrict the sale of 
American cars, but they nowhere prevent imports. American 
salesmanship is easily the best in the world. American outputs, 
wedded to American manufacturing methods, give their factories 
a vantage which mocks at tariff walls. American design and 
workmanship have been advancing steadily since the war, and at 
last compare quite favourably with European standards. This 
statement would be fiercely contested by partisans in this country, 
as in France, Germany and Italy. But we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that even such a cheap American car as the Essex is 
very frequently selected by English garages which specialise in 
hire work at cut rates. Such concerns cannot afford to pick the 
wrong car, for heavy repair charges and the annual loss of many 
“car days”? would ruin them; and they prefer the Essex to 
many of its European rivals. American sales are increasing 
appreciably all over the Continent, wherever roads permit motoring 
to flourish. I lunched in the restaurant quarter of Brussels 
last summer, and over 90 per cent. of the cars which jammed the 
streets were American. In our own overseas dominions, American 
cars sell as freely as in France and Belgium and Germany. The 
New York Show is the hub of the industry at the moment; and 
nothing but its inaccessibility prevents the fact from being 
recognised in Europe. 
* * * 

I did not attend the Grand Central Palace, and an actual visitor 
to a motor show requires very special qualifications to judge of 
its real significance. At the Paris salon, for example, an innocent 
tourist would imagine that outré coachwork, freak chassis and the 
sort of opulent projectile which an Argentine plutocrat might 
present to a grande cocotte, were the pivots of the French industry, 
whereas in reality it is based on small Renaults and Citroéns. 
Similarly, the New York Show would create rather misleading 
impressions in the mind of any Briton who entered it without 


special knowledge. It betrayed no technical tendencies of vast 
importance. Chromium plating, a pair of silent and easily 
changed gear ratios, silent spring shackles, convertible tops, 
straight-eight engines, and all the other familiar introductions of 
the last year or two were in great evidence. The most obvious 
feature was a penchant for dazzling and bizarre bodywork, which 
is probably more significant than the annual follies of the same 
kind to be seen in Paris. The wealthy American is excessively 
numerous at the moment, has money to burn, and is constitution- 
ally the victim of his womenfolk’s yearning for ostentation, 
This year these womenfolk certainly intend to startle the public. 
Coachbuilders have discovered that the rayon products (artificial 
silk) will wear quite as long on car upholstery as the average 
American buyer desires, and that rayon can provide some 
astounding colour schemes and textures. If these are allied to 
extravagant contours in body structure, amazing results follow, 
If we saw these in Paris, we should know that a few of them would 
actually be bought by the demi-mondaines, and that the rest, 
having served their purpose of attracting rubbernecks during the 
Salon and creating paragraphs in the newspapers, would be 
replaced by quiet grey and brown saloons as soon as the show was 
over. But in America these appalling cars appear to be sold for 
use by real married women and real daughters. There their 
significance ends. 
* * * 

So far as Europe and the British Empire are concerned, the 
importance of the New York Show does not lie on the surface. 
It contains, no doubt, a wide choice of rather flash cars for sale 
to the millionaires of both the dollar and sterling breeds. But it 
threatens the universe ; for it also houses innumerable cars which 
will sell freely all the world over in competition fenced off by 
quite high tariffs. Signor Mussolini is applying typically Fascist 
methods to the Italian who buys an imported car (and it is the 
American car which he most fears). The French technical press 
is complaining (with precise statistics) that its huge anti-motor 
tariff is absurdly low, since the heavy taxes paid by the French 
manufacturer reduce the tariff effect to zero in practice. The 
British maker shrieks a similar complaint. And the cheap 
American car continues to sell all over the world. 


* * * 


Its sole handicap at the moment is that it is not usually deemed 
so reliable as the average French, British or Italian car at a 
similar price. This reproach was true two years ago; it is doubtful 
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The fourth book is nota book; it is a sham. 
But it is not a mere sham. It is bound like 
a book because, although folks are not 
ashamed to put by a few coins now and 
then for their children, or themselves, they 
don’t care to let a tin money-box be seen 
lying about. So this box can go comfort- 
ably amongst other books on the shelf; 
| it will easily slip into a pocket when- 
ever you want it emptied at the Bank. The 
Westminster Bank does not reserve these 
as a privilege for its regular customers 
only; it issues them without formalities at 
any of its branch counters 
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A MAN 
IN RAPTURE 


Quoted from “ My Lady Nicotine,” 
by Sir Ff. M. Barrie... 


* 


HEN I sat down beside Gilray, 

and almost smoked into his eyes. 
Soon the aroma reached him, and 
rapture struggled into his face. Slowly 
his fingers fastened on the pouch. 
He filled his pipe, without knowing 
what he was doing, and I handed 
him a lighted spill. He took perhaps 
three puffs and then gave me a look 
of reverence that I know well. It 
only comes to a man once in all its 
glory—the first time he tries the 
Arcadia Mixture—but it never alto- 
gether leaves him. 


“Where do you get it?” Gilray 
whispered, in hoarse delight. 


The Arcadia had him for its own. 


2 OZS. 215 
Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 
is Sir J. M. Barrie’s “Arcadia” 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins, 
20%5.2/5; 40zs. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form 
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Se many people Life Assurance appears a some- 
what mysterious business which involves the 
life assured in a series of payments with an uncertain 
return under remote conditions. That the contrary 
is the case is plain to be seen from the following 
example of the profit-earning qualities of a C.I.S. 
Endowment Assurance Policy. 


EXAMPLE 


“ A,” aged 30 years next birthday, assures himself 
for £500, payable at the end of 25 years or at death, 
should that occur before the policy matures. 


cs @ & 

The Annual Premium would be 19 13 9 
Less Income Tax at 2/-in the £ (i.e., 

half the present standard rate).. I 19 4 

Net Annual Premium .. £17 14 § 

emit cme 

££ we @ 


8 
The Sum payableat maturitywouldbe 500 o oO 
*Bonus estimated at present rate of 





2:2s. percent. perannum .. 262 10 0 
£ 
Total amount payable at the end 

of 25 years re -. £7 7 © 
Net Sone to the Assured ne - 43 0°95 

Profit on Investment —- 2 * g 
Smaller or larger policies at * 
proportionate rates and bene- FT tet o> 
fits are available. Examples amount of Bonus 
of policies for longer or shorter shown in the ex- 
terms will gladly be supplied aan Soe ae. 
if you will advise us of your on the assumption 
age next birthday,sum assured that the present 
and term required vate of bones will 
r be maintained. 





CO-OPERATIVE 


INSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


Established 1867. 


Chief Office : 106 Corporation Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


Branch and District Offices 
in all the principal towns 


ASSETS EXCEED {10,500,000 
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whether it is still true. On the other hand, the suspension of the 
cheap American cars is undoubtedly above the European average 
in efficiency. Its coachwork is more capacious than that of 
European cars at a similar price. Its equipment is usually very 
well thought out, and extraordinarily complete. The car is 
easier to drive; it demands fewer gear changes, and its gears are 
more easily changed. In certain countries, especially our own, 
it is handicapped by taxation scaled in respect of engine size. 
But the plain fact is that, despite formidable tariffs, the cheaper 
American cars threaten to acquire something of a monopoly—an 
absolute monopoly is not possible nowadays, for patriotism alone 
would prevent it ; but the sales already rank as one of the greatest 
commercial achievements of all time. Side by side with the 
success of the cheaper American cars, their medium-priced 
vehicles are everywhere driving wedges into the bourgeois stratum 
of the market. Cars like the Chrysler have a wonderful per- 
formance in relation to their price, coupled with high intrinsic 
quality, excellent comfort, and general convenience. There is no 
question but that many of the smaller and less successful European 
factories are doomed, unless active measures are taken to meet 
the American threat. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are just about marking time. The volume of 
M transactions is extremely small, and this appears to be 
the case also in New York and the principal Continental 
centres. It looks as though the markets are awaiting some 
outside stimulus; or perhaps they are waiting for more free 
capital to accumulate. The Hatry settlement is approaching, 
and should clear the air on this side. In spite of its high price, 
the Ceylon Loan was oversubscribed, and the Central Argentine 
Railway 5 per cent. Debenture Stock offered at 894 should 
prove a popular investment. It is repayable in 1987, but the 
company reserves the right to pay it off at 1024 per cent. on 
May Ist, 1967, or any time thereafter. Industries dependent 
upon the vices of mankind almost inevitably do well. That this 
applies even to the minor vices is shown by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company’s dividend, which is larger than the market expected, 
as it brings up the year’s distribution to 23 per cent., free of tax. 
Although this compares nominally with 26 per cent. for 1928, 
it must be remembered that a bonus share issue of 25 per cent. 
was made early this year, which brings this year’s dividend 
equivalent to 28} per cent. upon the capital as it was before 
the bonus. 
* * * 


The City is naturally interested that the first conspicuous 
example of the Bank of England’s aid to industry since 
Mr. Thomas’s statement as to City assistance should be in the 
realm of hire purchase. In so far as this system is applied to 
reproductive machinery or appliances (as in the present case), 
it can be beneficial, but when used to facilitate the purchase of 
pleasure cars and luxury or pleasure articles it can prove to be 
something far removed from a benefit, in a country suffering 
from a great deal of unemployment. It remains to be seen how 
the much richer United States will extricate itself from the 
enormous amount of individual indebtedness of this description. 


* * * 


It is becoming quite a common thing for company chairmen 
at their annual meetings to start off by stating how much, or 
how little, has been lost in connection with the Hatry smash, 
although where there are large hidden reserves it is possible to 
conceal such losses. All the more credit, therefore, to the 
chairman of Barclays Bank, who told his shareholders quite 
frankly the extent to which the Bank could be affected. The 
maximum amount which it could lose either directly or indirectly 
through the Hatry troubles, he said, was £330,000, whilst it 
might be substantially less. In spite of this loss, the Bank’s 
profits were higher than in the previous year. At the Midland 
Bank meeting, Mr. McKenna made the important statement that 
loans for financial (as opposed to industrial and trading) purposes 
were being kept down to as low a level as possible. 


* * * 


The shares of picture-house companies have never been very 
popular with the British public, and have suffered as severely as 
any other section in the severe fall of the past few months. The 
public, as a whole, does not discriminate between the producing 
and the exhibiting side of the industry. So far as the latter is 
concerned, provided the units are big, the position may be regarded 
as being much better than is reflected by the price of the shares. 
By big units is meant in this connection the one or two groups 
owning a large number of big cinemas with a seating capacity of 
two thousand and over. The talking films are much more expen- 


sive than the silent films, and it is only the theatres with a large 
seating capacity that can use them profitably. 


Both Provincial 






es 


Cinematograph Theatres and Associated Provincial Picture Houses 
fulfil the conditions referred to, and I am told that these com. 
panies are doing well. This appears to be borne out by the fact 
that the latter has declared its usual interim dividend of 4 per cent, 
which justifies the belief that the total distribution for this year 
will be maintained at 10 per cent., and the Ordinary shares (there 
are no Preference) at 17s. 6d. cum. div., as well as the Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres 74 per cent. Participating Preferred 
Ordinary at 14s. 6d., look attractive. Obviously, in an industry 
subject to so many new developments, further capital expendi. 
tures may prove necessary at any time, so that both these shares 
are speculative. Less exciting, but affording a good yield, are 
P.C.T, Construction 7 per cent. Cumulative Guaranteed Prefer. 
ence, which are guaranteed by the Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres, Ltd., at about 17s. 6d., and the 7} per cent. Cumulative 


mt. “—— shares of the guaranteeing company at about 
Se ° 


* * * 


Some time ago, several of our newspapers were running series of 
questions calculated to increase the general knowledge of their 
readers. Whether or not it is ignorant of these efforts, a foreign 
bank appears to have touching faith in the up-to-date geographical 
knowledge of English business men for, as will be seen from the 
following copy of its advertisement in a financial journal, it 
assumes that readers will necessarily be aware of the country in 
which it is situated. Granting that it is not necessary to put the 
word France after Paris, or Germany after Berlin, the fact of the 
head office being in Cluj gives no clue to the country in question, 
nor indeed does the list of branches. Here is the advertisement : 





BANQUE ARDELEANA ET 
CAISSE D’EPARGNE S.A. 


Head Office: CLUJ. 


Branches: Arad, Brasov, Oradea Sibui, 


Targu Mures, Turda, Uioara. 


Telegr. Address: Ardealbanca. 














A. Emit DAVIES. 
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LIFE AT A VENTURE 


By E. V. DE FONTMELL 


First edition limited to 500 copies at 7s. 6d.; 10 being 
specially bound, numbered and signed, at 21s. 


A partly autobiographical novel, with new and enter- 
taining information about Baron Corvo, Axel Munthe, 


Oscar Browning, and, under other names, further famous 
people. 


OOOO oon 


ICICICIr 


By the same author: 
FORBIDDEN MARCHES, 7s. 6d.; signed 21s. 
HONOUR LOST, ALL LOST, 7s. 6d.; signed 21s. 


W. E. Hayter Preston in The Referee: “Mr. E. V. de Fontmell 
challenges comparison with Dr. Arthur Schnitzler for poise, finish 


THE WINDOW 


A Quarterly Magazine edited by 
Eric Partridge and Bertram Ratcliffe 


Demy 8vo, bound in cloth, attractively produced ; 3s. per 
issue, or 13s. for the year postage paid; limited to 
1,000 copies per issue; 10 copies signed by ail 
contributors at 21s, 

Lively but well-written short and middle-length stories, 

satires, essays, poems (none the first number), and articles 

on contemporary literature. Occasional contributions by 
the famous, but predominantly work by those whom we 

“tip” to become famous. 





INIOOODICICIC ir 





WICITIr 


Something new in periodicals. 





ERIC PARTRIDGE LTD. (SCHOLARTIS) 
30 Museum Street, London 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Midland Bank Limited was 
held on January 22nd, 1930. 

The Chairman, the Right Hon. R. McKenna, began his address with 
a personal explanation. 

I have had the honour, he said, of being appointed a member of the 
Committee set up by the Government to inquire, in the words of the 
Prime Minister, ‘‘ how far credit can be scientifically used for the 
purpose of expansion of trade.’’ Monetary policy in the widest sense 
has to be considered in relation to its immediate effect upon trade 
activity, the degree of its dependence upon international conditions, 
and its underlying influence over the entire field of economic develop- 
ment. As these subjects are being investigated by the Committee, 
it appears to me that I ought to refrain for the present from any public 
discussion of them. Accordingly I am putting them rigidly aside and 
confining myself to an historical account of the monetary machinery 
of this country since the Bank Charter Act of 1844, illustrating some 
of the changes by reference to the development, of our own undertaking. 

Our Bank, under the name of the Birmingham and Midland, was born 
in 1836 of the enterprise of a clerk in the Bank of England. For the 
earlier half of its life it was a comparatively small local institution, and 
even in 1883 its deposits stood at only £2,127,000, while in addition to 
the head office there were but four branches, one in Birmingham itself 
and three in neighbouring towns. Its subsequent phenomenal expan- 
sion was due to something more than the ordinary power of growth from 
within. A policy of absorption and centralisation was adopted and 
pursued with vigour in the second half of the Bank’s history. 

In the course of this process more than eighty individual undertakings 
have been directly or indirectly assimilated, but of these only forty 
existed as separate institutions in 1844. Of the remainder one-third 
had already been absorbed by that date, while two-thirds had not yet 
been founded. The forty banks, which may fairly be regarded as 
typical, were both small and strictly localised. 

The scattered, incohesive system then operative contained serious 
elements of weakness, since overcome by the process of centralisation. 
Today the failure of a bank, in the proper sense of the term, is almost 
unthinkable. But in 1844 it was possible for Sir Robert Peel to report 
to the House of Commons that no less than 82 private banks had failed 
in the five years to 1843. The frailty of a system of innumerable small 
banks is thus demonstrated, and, whatever may still be said for the 
local bank, its admirers are forced to admit that the era of large institu- 
tions with widely diversified interests has brought permanent stability 
in the banking structure. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in the contrast between the past 

and present lies in the absence a hundred years ago of a central institu- 
tion, as the term is now understood. In the first place, the country 
banks had no immediate reserve connections with the Bank of England ; 
and secondly, both their cash holdings and deposit liabilities were 
subject to wide, rapid and unassociated fluctuations. It follows from 
these facts that the Bank of England exercised no more than a very 
indirect control, if any at all, over the volume of credit, whereas today 
it is the supreme authority in determining the quantity of money 
available for the use of the public. 
_ In the orthodox modern view a necessary attribute of a central bank 
is the possession of a sole right of note issue. In this respect again the 
arrangements in force today differ widely from those of 1844, though 
the seeds were sown by the Bank Charter Act for the complete monopoly 
in England and Wales now enjoyed by the Bank of England. The 
position then was that, while the Bank of England possessed a majority 
right of note issue effective all over the country, nearly 300 other banks 
had smaller issues confined mainly to the immediate locality of their 
operations. Two further points of contrast may be mentioned. In 
those days gold coin was widely used as currency. Today no gold is in 
active circulation, nor, as far as can be foreseen, is it likely to be so 
used in future. Secondly, a much larger proportion of the country’s 
business was then financed by currency. 

Mr. McKenna gave figures which showed that between 1844 and 
1929, while the volume of currency had multiplied five-fold, there had 
been a ten-fold increase in the volume of credit. In addition, while the 
stock of gold was about two-and-a-half times as large, the volume of 
non-metallic money had increased ten-fold. We have here, he said, a 
conspicuous instance of economy in the use of gold and the beneficial 
effect of the concentration of banking resources. Authorities tell us 
today that there is a shortage in the world supply of gold. We should 
be suffering a veritable famine were it not for the economy practised 
in this and some other gold standard countries. 

The developments during the past century in the use of gold as a 
Monetary basis are indeed striking. The gold standard is quite 
4 modern invention, for as late as 1844 Great Britain was the only 
leading country properly to be described as working upon that system. 
Nowadays nearly every important trading country uses gold, nominally 
if not in practice at the moment, as its sole metallic basis. Since the 
adoption of the gold standard by Great Britain not only has its sphere 
Ot operation been widened, but substantial economies have been 
Secured in the use of the metal. 

These facts remind us that progress is not confined to the physical 
and mechanical sciences. For one thing, our gold stock is now 


concentrated entirely in the hands of the central institution. This 
mobilisation of gold renders the available supplies of far greater 
effectiveness for international purposes. Much more important, 
however, from the standpoint of our economic welfare, is the fact 
that monetary policy exercises for short periods an assured ascendancy 
over gold movements. Nowadays, in contrast with the old system, 
imports and exports of the metal are frequently deprived of their 
natural effect upon the volume of credit. We can well imagine what 
enormous fluctuations in the supply of credit would have taken place 
during the past five years if the successive inflows and outflows offgold 
had been allowed to exercise unregulated influence upon the quantity 
of bank cash. We should have suffered repeatedly the evils of feverish 
inflation and drastic deflation, and trade would have been the play- 
thing of these tremendous changes in monetary conditions. 

It will be seen, then, that the development of our monetary machinery 
is just as remarkable as that achieved in the physical sciences. I must 
hasten to add, however, that we are by no means at the end of the 
road, for progress cannot cease unless it gives place to recession. 
Let us hope that we shall never be entirely satisfied with the monetary 
machine as it is. Dissatisfaction becomes a virtue when it provides 
the motive power to further improvement in our scientific equipment. 

Mr. McKenna then drew a comparison between the position of the 
Bank in 1847 and 1929, and, dealing with the past year’s figures, said : 
Deposits amount in the aggregate to £3794 millions, a fall of £15 millions 
on the year. I would remind you that ours is pre-eminently a traders’ 
bank, and that accordingly our position tends to reflect with particular 
faithfulness a falling off in business activity. In the earlier months 
of 1929, when trade was relatively good, our deposits were maintained 
at a higher level than in the previous corresponding period. The 
decline was concentrated in the second half of the year, when business 
as a whole took a decided turn for the worse. A further indication of 
the course of events is to be seen in the continued downward trend in 
the proportion of current account balances to total deposits. 

Passing on to the next item, acceptances and confirmed credits 
amount to {19} millions, as compared with {25 millions a year ago. 
The decline is attributable to the fact that recently money rates in 
London have been above those in New York. Engagements stand at 
£17} millions. At the end of 1928 the figure was £494 millions, but, 
as I mentioned a year ago, the exceptionally high total was due largely 
to special influences. We have, however, made a change in our system 
of accounts which also materially affects the comparison. Hitherto 
forward exchange transactions outstanding have appeared in the total 
of our engagements. We have removed this part of the item and show 
the figure separately in a note on the balance sheet. Both acceptances 
and engagements are balanced by a contra entry representing the 
corresponding liability of the customers on whose behalf we carry out 
the transactions. 

The reductions in our money at call and short notice, investments 
and bills have enabled us to maintain advances at the 1928 level, 
despite the decline in deposits. It is a common notion, to judge 
from speeches and letters in the press, that the banks have an in- 
exhaustible power of lending money to industrial enterprises, and 
that any industry suffering from general depression could be restored 
to prosperity if only what is termed a more generous policy were 
adopted by the banks, A moment’s reflection, however, will show 
that the banks have no inexhaustible fund to draw upon. The sums 
they lend are balanced by amounts due to depositors, who would 
certainly not rest content unless confident that their money was being 
wisely used and could be repaid to them at any time. The important 
fact to be emphasised is that we continue to keep at as low a level 
as possible our loans for what may be called financial purposes, so 
that all the accommodation in our power may be granted to British 
industry and trade. 

You will undoubtedly wish me to refer to the forthcoming issue of 
capital. The reason which has prompted the decision to issue new 
shares, in the same proportion and on the same terms as on the last 
occasion, is a very simple one. We feel the scale of our operations 
has become so vast that the present paid-up capital is too low in 
comparison with liabilities to customers. The new issue will increase 
both the paid-up capital and the reserve fund to over £14 millions each, 
which, together with the balance of profit, will raise the shareholders’ 
funds, as shown in the balance sheet, to more than £29 millions. 

Looking back over the year just ended, I am unable to say that 
developments in trade and industry have justified the expectations 
with which it began. The welfare of the people of this country is of 
the greatest concern to every one of us, and in consequence we cannot 
view existing conditions with satisfaction. The situation, however, is 
relieved by a particularly hopeful feature, the stimulus which adversity 
is giving to our efforts to reorganise and improve our industrial 
structure. We have passed through a decade of troublous times, but 
if we emerge from this testing period with improved efficiency and 
more highly productive and economical machinery our tribulations will 
not have been in vain. For myself, I entertain no doubt that such will 
be the eventual outcome, and with this in mind I believe we can face 
the future with a reasoned measure of confidence. 


The report was adopted, and other ordinary business transacted. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS 


LECTURES 





REFORMED INNS 


170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free). 

P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms. 
Electric radiators in all bedrooms. Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 

8s. 6d. per aight.—Telegrams : Bookcraft, London. 


ASTBOURNE.—2 JEVINGTON GARDENS. High-class 


Vegetarian Guest House, at moderate terms. Full particulars on request. Mrs. 
P. H. Roars (Cookery diploma). Tel. : 866. 











D EEPDENE, Shanklin, I.W., Vegetarian Guest House. Position 
and climate specially suitable for winter residence.—Full particulars from Mrs. WYNNE. 


ARTMOOR.—Overlooking Moors and close to famous Lydford 
Gorge. Board Residence, with Private Sitting-Rooms. Indoor Sanitation. Terms 
very moderate.—Castle Inn, Lydford, Devon. 


LS enn DEVON, Comfortable country house; first-class golf 
near; one or two paying guests taken. Terms moderate.—Box 595, NEw 
Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ben yi Létschbergline, Villa Mon Repos, comfortable 


family hotel. Excellent food. Central heating. Terms moderate. Open all the 
year. English spoken. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


OR SALE, the nucleus of a Preparatory School for Girls in a 


growing neighbourhood.—Apply Box 604, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 




















EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas-fires and rings in all private rooms. 
constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts.—Western 4948 


MISCELLANEOUS 
QU rotons. "arrive PLAYERS, about to commence rehearsals of 


Flotow’s “ MARTHA” for production in March, would welcome new members.— 
Write Sec., Miss V. DEsMonp, 25 Inverness Terrace, W. 2. 











RESSES AND SUITS IN GOOD TASTE made to order from 


4 guineas by Mme. JARDINE, 60 Dingwall Rd., East Croydon (close to E. Croydon 
Station). el. : Croydon 2443. 


OOKPLATES FOR MODERN BOOKS.—Original exclusive de- 


signs from 2 gns.—Write Ospornes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 


REAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS 


ARDIGANS, etc., also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- 
knitted personally fer you by expert knitters, plain er in the famous “ Fair-Isle” 
patterns, from the real soft, cosy, elastic native wools. At Shetland prices; far 

less than shop prices. Send postcard for free illustrated booklet and price list to S.T., 70, 
Wm. D. Jounson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 


EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


en stating shades desired.— James Street TwEED Depot, 104 Stornoway, N.B. 

















ECONOMICS FOR EVERYMAN 


By James Edward Le Rossignol. A splendid introduction to Social 
Economics. It not only forms the basis of further studies in economics, but 
is an interesting and important book for the man who wants to think for 
himself. Price, 5s. net. Of a Bookseller or the Publishers 


PITMAN’S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 


ryt 
EACH YEAR 
we need 1,000,0003 contributions of 
5/ “ FIVE SHILLINGS 5/ i 
to maintain the whole Life-boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day, and be 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely bylvoluntary contributions. 


OVER 62,000 LIVES SAVED. 


Will you give now, and remember the 
ife-boats in your Will 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-boat House 22 Charing Cross Road, Lordon, W.C. 2 




















A POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION to THE NEW STATESMAN costs :— 


One Year post free .. = inal a ea ~ 2 ee 
Six Months Re = — o% oe a “ «+ 5S. od, 
Three Months ,, ie 7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


A CoursE OF THREE Pusiic LECTURES 
on 
“ The Presentation of Drama in the Twentieth Century,” 
on Thursdays, at 5.15 p.m. 
a ee nae “ Costume and Production ” 
Lecturer ; Sir NiGEL PLAYFAIR, 
Chairman : Mr. J. C. Squire. 
February 13th nee aaa “ Shakespeare in Modern Dress ” 
Lecturer : Sir BaRRY JACKSON. 
February 20th nar ... “‘ The True Story of ‘ Journey’s End’” 
Lecturer ; Mr. MAURICE BROWNE. 
Admission free, by ticket, on application to the Secretary, stating 
date and sending stamped addressed envelope. 


A NATIONAL THEATRE 


Mr. BERNARD Snaw, Miss Lena AsHwett, O.B.E., Sir Donatp Maczgay, P.C., M.P., 
Mrs. Puitie SNowpeN, will speak at Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. on Friday, January 3:st, 
at 8.30 ‘p.m. (doors open at 8 o'clock), the Eart or Lytron in the Chair. Tickets, 
numbered and reserved, price 2s. 6d., from the British Drama League, 8 Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 2, or from Kingsway Hall. 


Beye HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday, January 26, 


at rr a.m.; Joun A. Hosson, M.A., “ Unemployment.” 


January 30th 











_ ERSONALITY.” Course of eight lectures by R. G. Gorpon, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.E., and J. R. Rees, M.D., Wednesdays, 6 p.m., beginning 
January 29th, at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Fee for the course, 

I guinea; a few single tickets at 5s. each may be available. Detailed syllabus and tickets 

IN ADVANCE from Hon. Lecture Secretary, Tavistock Square Clinic, 51 Tavistock 

Square, W.C. 1. 


THE GUILDHOUSE, 


ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 


“FIVE QUARTERS.” 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p.m. 
TWENTIETH COURSE OF ADDRESSES 


“MODERN DISCOVERIES.” 





SUNDAYS, 


1930. 
Sen. S00 ~ Ste RICHARD GREGORY, D.Sc., LL.D.: ‘ The Influence of Science.” 
Feb, 2nd.—G. S. FRANCIS, Esgq., of the British Electrical Development Association : 
** Some Social Consequences of Electrical Development.” Lantern Slides. 
»  9th—E. S. RITTER, Esq., D.F.H., M.I.E.E., Engineer-in-Chief’s Office, Genera 
Post Office : ‘* Picture Telegraphy.” 
», 16th.—Miss CAROLINE HASLETT, Secretary, the Women’s Engineering Socirty: 
“Women's Place in Electrical Development.” Lantern Slides. 
», 23rd.—Professor F. L. HOPWOOD, D.Sc., St. Bartholomew's Hospital: ‘‘ Radium.” 
Lantern Slides. 
Mar. 2nd.—Professor V. H. MOTTRAM, M.A., Professor of Physiology, University of 
London: ‘‘ Modern Discoveries in Food Values.” 
ma gth.—Dr. C. S. MYERS, C.B.E., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S.: ‘‘ Industrial Psychology.” 
», 16th—HERBERT MORRISON, Esq., M.P., L.C.C., will give the inaugural address 
of the “‘ Beautiful England Guildhouse Campaign.” ? 
» 23rd.—E. H. SHAUGHNESSY, Esq., O.B.E., M.I.E.E., M.I.R.E., Assistant Engineer- 
in-Chief, General Post Office : ‘‘ Transatlantic Telephony.” ie 
» 30th—PERCIVAL WITHERBY, Esq., of The Times: ‘‘ The Making of The Times.” 
Being a description of the production of the newspaper from the raw material 
to the finished article. Lantern Slides. 
April 6th.—To be announced later. 
»» 13th.—Dr. C. W. SALEEBY, M.D., F.R.S.E.: ‘‘ Sunlight.” (The concluding address 
of the *‘ Beautiful England Guildhouse Campaign.’’) 
No Tickets required, but a Collection will be taken. 





APPOINTMENTS AGENCY 


"THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Managed by a Committee appointed by the Headmistresses 
Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses and Welsh Secondary 
Schools’ Association enables teachers to find posts in Public and 
Private Schools. 





Telephone : Museum 0658. 
Registrar :—Miss C1ceLy C. WRIGHT, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. I. 





TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele. : Holborn 6182. 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





UPLICATING, Typewriting, Translations, etc. Secretaries and 
shorthand-typists. Staff available, temporary or permanent, at shortest notice.— 
Prompt Service Bureau, Ltd., 6 Conduit Street, W.1. (Mayfair 3163/4.) 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed. 





Duplicating cheap.—Darsy, 53 Highbury Quadrant, N.5. North 3607. 





YPING, REVISION, PROOF-READING, by experienced 
Typist (London University).—Miss Hitt, Monks Risborough, Bucks. 





RESTAURANT 








INE at SABINA’SHALL. Three courses 2s. 9d.—6.30 to 8.0 p.m. 
122 Baker Street, close to station, 
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